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THE    ADVENTURES 

OF 

A  ROLLING  STONE. 

CHAPTER  T. 

AN    ADVENTURE    WITH    A    "BLACK    FELLOW." 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Oakes,  I  went 
to  a  little  rush,  on  Slaty  Creek,  on  the  Creswick's 
Creek  Gold-fields,  about  thirteen  miles  from 
Ballarat. 

I  was  accompanied  by  two  others,  with  whom 
I  had  lately  been  working.  Soon  after  arriving 
at  the  rush,  we  took  possession  of  a  claim ;  and 
proceeded  to  "  prospect"  it. 

After  sinking  a  small  hole  on  the  claim,  and 
washing  some  of  the  earth  from  the  bottom  of 
it,  we  found  a  little  gold — not  what  we  thought 
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"  payable ;"  and  yet  the  *'  prospect"  was  so 
good  that  we  did  not  like  to  forsake  the  claim. 
In  hopes  that  it  might  contain  richer  "  dirt" 
than  what  we  had  found,  we  determined  to  stay 
by  it  a  while  longer. 

To  sink  our  shaft  to  any  advantage,  we  needed 
a  crowbar.  There  were  some  very  large  stones 
in  the  ground  that  could  not  be  moved  without 
one.  A  crowbar  was  an  article  we  did  not  pos- 
sess ;  and  as  we  could  not  find  one  at  the  two  or 
three  stores  established  on  Slaty  Creek,  1  walked 
over,  one  evening,  to  Creswick  Creek — a  distance 
of  some  three  or  four  miles — intending  to  pur- 
chase one  there. 

By  the  time  I  reached  the  township,  made 
my  purchase,  and  started  towards  home,  it  had 
got  to  be  ten  o'clock.  About  half  a  mile  from 
Creswick,  on  the  road  homeward,  I  had  to  pass 
a  camp  of  native  blacks. 

These  people,  in  morality  and  social  habits, 
are  upon  a  scale,  perhaps,  as  low,  as  humanity  can 
reach.     The  sole  object  of  their  existence  is,  to 
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obtain  strong  drink.  For  that,  they  will  some- 
times work  at  gathering  bark  and  poles ;  or  they 
will  look  about  for  stray  specks  of  gold — in  places 
where  the  miners  have  been  working,  and  which 
have  been  abandoned. 

Any  one,  who  understands  the  strength  of 
their  aversion  to  labour,  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  desire  these  blacks  have  for  drink  :  when 
it  is  known  that  they  will  sometimes  do  the  one 
for  the  sake  of  getting  the  other ! 

An  Australian  native  black,  after  becoming 
degraded  by  intercourse  with  the  whites,  will 
sell  his  mother,  sister,  or  wife,  for  brandy  ! 

The  party,  whose  camp  I  was  compelled  to 
pass,  had  evidently  met  with  some  success,  in 
their  various  ways  of  obtaining  brandy  during 
that  day ;  for  from  the  noise  they  were  making, 
I  judged  that  all,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  must 
be  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

Not  wishing  to  be  annoyed,  by  their  begging 
for  tobacco — which  I  knew  they  would  be  certain 
to  do,  should  they  see  me — I  resolved  to  keep 
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out  of  their  way.  Instead  of  following  the  direct 
path — which  led  on  through  the  place  where  they 
had  erected  their  "  mia-mias,'^  or  huts — I  made 
a  detour  of  their  encannpment.  After  passing 
well  round  it,  I  turned  once  naore  towards  the 
road  to  Slaty  Creek,  which,  after  a  time,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  regaining. 

I  had  scarce  got  well  upon  the  track,  when 
I  was  confronted  by  a  big  "  black  fellow,"  appa- 
rently beside  himself  with  drink. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  native  blacks,  seen  roam- 
ing about  the  gold-Jields  of  Yictori'd,  are  seldom 
guilty  of  malignant  violence  towards  the  whites ; 
but  the  man,  whom  it  was  now  my  misfortune  to 
meet,  proved  an  exception  to  this  rule :  for  the 
reason,  no  doubt,  that  he  was  maddened  with 
alcohol. 

As  he  approached  me,  I  saw  that  he  was 
brandishing  a  "  waddy  waddy,"  or  club.  I  strove 
to  avoid  him  ;  but  found,  that  although  mad  with 
drink,  he  was  active  upon  his  limbs,  and  able 
to  hinder  me  from  making  a  retreat.     Had   I 
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attempted  to  run  away,  I  should  have  been 
brought  to  a  stop — by  a  blow  from  his  "  waddy 
waddy." 

I  saw  that  my  best  chance  of  safety  would  be 
in  standing  firm,  and  defending  myself. 

The  fellow  made  two  desperate  lounges  at  me 
with  his  club  :  w^hich,  with  some  difficulty,  I 
managed  to  dodge — and  all  the  while  that  he 
was  delivering  his  murderous  assault,  he  kept 
shouting  to  me,  in  his  native  gibberish — appa- 
rently making  some  important  communication, 
but  the  nature  of  which  1  had  not  the  slightest 
idea. 

Just  as  I  was  beginning  to  consider  the  affair 
serious,  and  was  preparing  to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive, the  black  made  a  third  blow  with  his 
waddy  waddy.  This  I  was  unable,  altogether,  to 
avoid ;  and  the  club  struck  heavily  against  one 
of  my  legs. 

Irritated  by  the  pain  produced,  I  could 
no  longer  control  my  temper;  and,  grasping  ttie 
crowbar  with  both  hands,  I  aimed  a  blow  at  the 
black  fellow's  head. 
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I  did  not  strike  with  the  intention  of  killing 
the  man.  I  only  knew  that  my  life  was  in 
danger;  and  that  I  was  suffering  great  pain 
from  the  wound  I  had  received.  This,  how^ever, 
had  irritated  me  beyond  the  power  of  controlling 
myself;  and,  no  doubt,  my  whole  strength  was 
given  to  the  stroke. 

The  crowbar  descended  upon  the  black  fellow's 
naked  crown ;  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  hor- 
rible sound  made  by  the  crashing  in  of  his  skull. 
It  was  not  only  horrible,  but  sickening ;  and  for 
a  moment,  completely  unmanned  me.  It  was 
not  the  mere  thought,  that  I  had  broken  a 
man's  head,  that  unmanned  me ;  for  I  had  both 
witnessed,  and  taken  part,  in  many  a  sanguinary 
scene  before  that — without  feeling  any  such 
remorseful  emotion.  It  was  the  horrid  sound — 
caused  by  the  crashing  in  of  his  skull — that  not 
only  overcame  me,  but,  for  a  time,  rendered 
me  faint,  sick,  and  disgusted  with  the  world, 
and  all  it  contained. 

That   sound    echoed  in   mv   ears   for    hours 
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afterwards  ;  and,  ever  since  that  time,  I  have 
carefully  avoided  being  near  any  place  ivhere 
a  "  free  fight"  was  about  to  take  place — lest  it 
might  be  my  misfortune  to  bear  a  similar  sound. 

The  day  after,  it  was  reported,  that  the  blacks 
were  entertaining  themselves  with  a  funeral.  I 
did  not  learn  the  particulars  of  the  ceremony  ; 
but,  presume  it  was  similar  to  a  funeral  I  had 
witnessed  among  a  tribe  of  the  same  people  on 
Fryer's  Creek,  in  July,  1853.  One  of  their 
number  had  been  killed,  by  another  of  the  tribe  ; 
and,  on  the  next  day,  I  was  present  at  the 
performance  of  their  funeral  rites,  over  the  re- 
mains of  the  murdered  man. 

A  grave  w^as  dug,  about  five  feet  deep — into 
which  the  body  was  lowcied,  and  a  sheet  of 
bark  laid  over  it.  The  earth  was  then  filled  in  ; 
and  while  this  was  being  done,  by  one  man,  two 
others  stood  inside  the  [^rave,  stamping  upon 
the  dirt,  and  treading  it  down,  as  firm  as  they 
could  make  it ! 

What   could  have  been  their  object  in  thus 
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'packing  the  dead  body,  T  never  understood  ; 
unless  it  was  done,  under  the  impression,  that 
the  corpse  might  come  to  hfe  again,  without 
this  precaution  being  taken  to  keep  it  under 
ground  ! 
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CHAPTER  II. 

FARRELL    AND  HIS    WIFE,    ONCE    MORE. 

Three  weeks  "  prospecting,"  at  Slaty  Creek, 
convinced  me  that  it  was  not  the  place  for  a 
gold-digger  to  make  his  fortune,  without  the 
severest  labour;  and  for  this  reason,  I  left  it 
— returning  to  Ballarat. 

On  arriving  at  the  latter  place,  I  went  to  see 
my  old  Californian  acquaintance,  Farrell.  The 
instant  I  set  eyes  on  him,  and  he  on  rne,  his 
features  plainly  proclaimed  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  tell  me,  which  he  deemed  very 
amusing. 

*'  Farrell,"  said  I,  "  you  are  working  a  rich 
claim ;  I  see  fortune  written  on  your  face/' 
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"  Nothing  of  the  kind."  he  answered  ;  **  I 
have  just  finished  a  tolerahle  spell  of  digging, 
it  is  true;  and  shall  start  for  honne  to-mor- 
row. But  it  ain't  that;  I  have  better  news 
still." 

"  Better  news  ?  What  can  it  be  !" 

*'  I've  seen  Foster,  and  my  wife.  Ha  !  ha  ! 
they've  been  living  in  sight  of  my  tent  for  the 
last  four  months ;  and  I  never  knew  they  were 
there  until  two  days  ago  !" 

"  Then  you  have  seen  Foster  ?" 

"  Certainly,  I  have  !" 

"  What  did  you  do  to  him  ?" 

"  Nothing.  Fate  is  giving  me  all  the  revenge 
I  want ;  and  I  would  not  interfere  with  her 
designs — not  for  the  world.  In  saying  that 
Foster  is  the  most  miserable  object  I've  seen 
for  many  years.  I  speak  only  the  truth.  He 
has  a  rheumatic  fever,  and  hasn't  been  able  to 
stir  out  of  his  tent  for  six  weeks.  He  will 
probably  never  go  out  of  it  again — that  is,  alive. 
Now,  I  call  that  fun  ;  is'nt  it  ?" 
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"  Not  much  for  Foster,  I  should  think.  But 
how  came  you  to  find  them  ?" 

"  I  was  in  my  tent,  one  morning,  when  I 
heard  a  woman  talking  to  my  partner,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  outside  just  by  the  door.  The 
woman  was  wanting  to  get  some  washing  to  do. 
She  said,  that  her  husband  had  been  along  time 
ill;  and  that  they  had'nt  a  shilling  to  live  upon. 
I  thought  her  voice  sounded  familiar  to  me ; 
and,  taking  a  peep  out  of  the  tent,  I  saw  at  once 
it  was  my  runaway  wife !  I  waited  till  she 
walked  away  ;  and  then,  slipping  out,  I  followed 
her  to  her  own  tent.  She  went  inside,  without 
seeing  me ;  and  then  1  stepped  in  after  her,  and 
stood  quietly  surveying  the  guilty  pair. 

My  wife  went  off  into  a  fit  of  *  highstrikes,' 
while  Foster  lay  trembhng,  like  a  craven,  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  be  killed.  *  Don't  be 
frightened,'  said  I,  *  1  haven't  the  slightest  inten- 
tion to  put  you  out  of  your  misery.  I  Hke 
revenge  too  well  for  that.  You  have  some  more 
trouble  to  see  yet,  I  hope ;  and  I'm  not  going 
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to  do  anything  that  nriight  hinder  you  from  see- 
ing it. 

"  I  waited  till  my  wife  became  sufficiently 
composed  to  comprehend  what  was  going  on;  and 
then,  after  thanking  her  for  the  kindness  she  had 
done  me — by  relieving  me  of  all  further  trouble 
with  her — I  bid  them  *  good  day/  and  walked 
off,  leaving  them  to  reflect  upon  the  interview. 

"  To  day,  I  have  just  been  to  visit  them  again  ; 
and  the  want  and  misery,  they  appear  to  be 
sufl^ering,  gave  me  no  little  pleasure.  They 
looked  as  though  they  had  not  had  a  moorsl  to 
eat  for  a  week ;  and  I  could  not  see  a  scrap — of 
either  bread  or  meat — in  their  tent. 

"  I  told  them,  not  to  give  themselves  any 
further  uneasiness,  on  my  account ;  for  I  wasn't 
going  to  molest  them  any  more.  *  I've  made  a 
little  fortune  here,'  said  T,  'and  intend  starting 
for  New  York  State  to-morrow.  Have  you  any 
message  to  send  to  your  friends  V  T  asked  of 
Foster.  The  poor  devil  could  not,  or  would 
not    make  me  a   reply.     *  Have   you,   Mary  ?* 
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said  I,  turning  to  my  wife.  She  could  only 
answer  with  sobs.  '  It  is  a  miserable,  wretched 
life,  at  the  best,  on  these  diggings,'  I  remarked. 
I  am  going  to  leave  it,  and  once  more  seek 
happiness  in  my  native  land.  Excuse  me, 
Mr.  Foster,  and  you,  Mrs.  F.,  for  not  helping 
you  in  your  distress.  I  know  that  there  is  an 
All-wise  Creator,  who  will  reward  both  of  you, 
as  your  conduct  deserves ;  and  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous in  me  to  take  any  of  the  work  out 
of  his  hands.  I  leave  you  here,  with  full 
confidence  in  the  belief,  that  divine  justice  will 
be  impartially  administered  to  all. 

"  Now  that  was  what  I  call  good  talking, — 
what  do  you  say  ?" 

"Very  good,  indeed,"  I  answered.  "But 
are  you  really  going  to  leave  them  in  that 
manner  ?" 

"  Certainly,  T  am.  I  never  intend  to  see 
either  of  them  again.  When  I  was  coming 
away  from  their  tent,  my  wife  followed  me  out ; 
went  down   on  her  knees ;  and  piteously   en- 
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treated  me  to  aid  her,  in  returning  to  her  parents. 
She  declared,  that  she  never  knew  my  worth, 
until  she  had  foolishly  lost  me  ;  and  that  she 
now  loved  me  more  than  ever  she  had  done — 
my  little  finger,  more  than  Foster's  whole  body — 
which  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  make 
me  believe.  She  said,  she  would  not  ask  me  to 
let  her  live  with  me  again  ;  but,  that  if  I  would 
give  her  money  to  return  home,  she  would  pass 
the  remainder  of  her  days  in  praying  for  me. 

"  No,  Mary,"  said  I,  "  do  not  think  so  un- 
justly of  me,  as  to  suppose  I  could  do  that.  I 
love  you  too  well,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  your 
receiving  the  reward  you  have  deserved ;  and, 
besides,  you  should  not  desert  Forter,  whom 
you  have  followed  so  far — now  that  the  poor 
fellow  is  in  affliction.  My  affection  for  you  is 
too  sincere,  to  think  of  allowing  you  to  commit 
so  great  a  wrong  ? 

"  Having  delivered  this  exordium,  I  turned 
and  left  her.  Now  that  is  what  I  call  revenge. 
What's  your  opinion  ?" 
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"  What  is  revenge  to  one  man,  may  not  be 
to  another,"  was  my  answer.  "  If  it  pleases 
you  to  act  so,  of  course,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  it." 

*'  And  what  would  you  do  ?" 

"  I  should  give  the  woman  some  money  ; 
enough  to  enable  her  to  return  to  her  parents. 
As  for  the  man,  I  should  leave  him  to  his 
fate." 

"  Then  you  would  act  very  foolishly, — as  I 
would,  if  I  followed  your  advice.  The  woman 
having  got  home,  would  be  there  to  annoy  me. 
I  wish  to  go  back  to  my  native  place ;  and  be 
happy  there  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  How  could 
that  be — living  along  side  a  wife  who  had  so 
disgraced  me  ?" 

T  could  say  nothing  more  to  dissuade  Farrell 
from  his  purpose  ;  and  we  parted  company — 
he  shortly  after  starting  for  Melbourne,  to  take 
passage  for  New  York. 

The  after-fate  of  his  faithless  wife,  and  her 
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wretched  paramour,  some  other  must  record : 
for,  from  that  hour,  1  never  heard  of  either 
of  them  again. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    RUSH    TO    AVOCA. 

After  passing  four  or  five  days  in  looking 
about  the  Canadian,  Eureka,  and  Gravel  pits, 
"  leads"  on  the  Ballarat  Gold-fields,  and 
finding  no  favourable  opportunity  of  getting 
into  a  good  claim,  I  determined  to  proceed  to 
Avoca  river  ;  for  which  place  a  big  "  rush"  was 
just  starting — that,  by  all  accounts,  would  turn 
out  a  success. 

The  day  after  I  had  formed  this  resolution, 
I  saw  a  man  with  a  horse  and  dray,  just 
departing  for  Avoca. 

The  man  was  willing  to  take  a  light  load  of 
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diggers'  "  swags ;"  and,  rolling  up  my  tent  and 
blankets,  I  pat  them  upon  his  dray. 

The  drayman  did  not  succeed  in  getting  all 
the  freight  he  required  :  for  there  was  but  one 
other  digger  besides  myself,  who  furnished  him 
with  anything  to  carry.  As  he,  and  a  partner 
he  had,  were  anxious  to  reach  the  new  gold-field 
as  soon  as  possible,  they  determined  to  start, 
without  waiting  to  make  up  a  load. 

All  being  ready,  we  set  out  at  once  for  the 
"  sweet  vale  of  Avoca." 

The  drayman's  partner  was  a  man  known  in 
the  diggings,  by  the  name  of  *'  Bat."  I  had 
often  seen  "  Bat,"  and  was  acquainted  with  two 
or  three  other  diggers,  who  knew  him  well.  He 
was  famed  at  Ballarat,  for  having  the  largest 
mind  of  any  man  in  the  place  ;  but  it  w^as  also 
generally  known,  that  in  his  mind,  the  pro- 
portion of  selfishness,  to  all  other  feelings  and 
faculties,  was  ninety- nine  to  one. 

The  reason  why  Bat's  soul  was  thought  to  be 
so  large  was,  that,  otherwise  it  could  not  have 
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contained  the  amount  of  disgusting  selfishness, 
which  it  daily  exhibited. 

He  was  only  miserly  about  spending  money, 
that  might  result  to  the  benefit,  or  injury,  of 
any  one  but  himself.  In  the  gratification  of  his 
own  desires,  he  was  a  thorough  spendthrift. 

I  had  heard  one  of  the  miners  tell  a  story, 
illustrative  of  Bat's  disposition.  For  amusement, 
the  miner  had  made  an  experiment,  to  see,  to 
what  extent,  selfishness  would,  as  he  expressed 
it,  "  carry  Bat  on  the  way  to  hell." 

He  enticed  this  large-souled  individual,  to  go 
with  him  on  a  "  spree ;"  upon  which,  he  treated 
him  five  times  in  succession. 

Bat  had  by  this  time  imbibed  a  strong  desire 
for  more  drink ;  and  after  waiting  for  some 
time  for  his  companion  to  treat  him  again,  he 
slipped  to  one  side,  and  took  a  drink  alone — 
without  asking  the  other  to  join  him. 

After  this,  the  miner  treated  him  twice  more ; 
and  not  long  after.  Bat  again  drank  alone,  at  his 
own  expense  ! 
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By  this  time  both  of  them  had  become  pretty 
well  intoxicated ;  and  the  spree  came  to  a  termi- 
nation, by  Bat's  receiving  a  terrible  thrashing 
from  the  convive,  who  had  been  vainly  tempt- 
ing him  to  spend  his  money. 

Bat's  mate,  the  drayman,  knew  but  little 
about  him — only  having  joined  him  as  a  partner 
the  evening  before  we  started  for  the  Avoca. 

On  the  first  day  of  our  journey,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  we  arrived  at  a  roadside  grog-shop  ; 
and  all  went  in  for  something  to  drink.  Inside 
the  house,  were  three  ill-looking  men,  who  had 
the  appearance  of  having  once  lived  in  Van 
Diemens  Land,  The  shop  was  a  very  colonial 
affair ;  and,  after  drinking  some  poison,  called 
rum,  we  all  came  out — leaving  Bat  weighing  some 
gold,  which  he  had  taken  out  of  a  leather  bag, 
in  presence  of  all  the  company.  It  was  to  pay 
for  a  bottle  of  brandy;  which,  as  we  were  going 
to  camp  out  for  the  night,  he  had  purchased — 
for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  comfort- 
able. 
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Darkness  overtook  us  about  a  mile  or  so 
beyond  the  grog-shop ;  and  water  being  near  the 
place,  we  resolved  to  stay  by  it  for  the  night. 

Bat  came  up,  just  after  we  had  kindled  our 
fire  ;  and  drank  some  tea  along  with  us.  He  had 
brought  with  him  two  bottles  of  brandy,  instead 
of  one ;  the  second  being  for  his  mate,  the 
drayman,  who  had  commissioned  him  to  buy  it 
for  him.  Seeing  these  two  bottles  of  brandy 
in  the  camp,  I  did  not  care  about  staying  on  the 
spot.  I  believed  that  the  drayman,  Bat,  and 
the  other  digger  who  accompanied  them,  would 
get  drunk ;  and  I  did  not  fancy  to  remain  in 
their  company. 

I  took  up  my  blankets ;  and,  going  about  two 
hundred  yards  off  from  the  camp — to  a  grove  of 
bushes — I  rolled  myself  in  my  cover,  and  slept 
soundly  till  the  morning. 

At  sunrise  I  awoke  ;  and  went  back  to  rejoin 
my  travelling  companions. 

On  drawing  near  the  encampment,  T  saw  that 
something  was  wrong  ;  and  I  hastened  forward 
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Bat  was  not  there ;  but  the  drayman  was,  and 
also  the  digger.  Both  w'ere  tied  with  their 
hands  behind  their  backs,  and,  furthermore, 
fastened  to  the  wheels  of  the  dray.  I  saw  that 
both  of  them  were  gagged  ! 

I  lost  no  time  in  releasing  them  from  their 
unpleasant  imprisonment ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had 
ungagged  them,  they  told  me  what  had  happened. 
About  the  middle  of  the  night,  four  men  had 
come  up,  armed  with  revolvers  ;  which  they  had 
held  to  the  heads  of  the  drayman  and  digger, 
while  they  tied  and  gagged  them.  The  two 
were  then  robbed  of  all  their  money ;  after  which, 
the  bush-rangers  went  their  way — taking  along 
with  them  the  drayman's  horse. 

"  But  where  is  Bat  ?"  I  asked. 

"  We  don't  know,"  was  the  reply.  **  He 
went  away  soon  after  you  did." 

Circumstances  looked  suspicious  against  Bat ; 
but  only  to  me  :  for  the  others  understood  all 
that  had  happened.  Bat  had  determined  to  keep 
his  bottle  of  brandy  to  hin^self.      By  remaining 
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with  the  others,  he  could  not  well  drink  it  all 
without  asking  them  to  have  a  share,  as  he  had 
already  been  treated  by  his  partner.  To  avoid 
doing  so  he  had  stolen  away  to  the  bush,  where 
he  could  drink  his  liquor  alone. 

"  The  men  who  robbed  us,"  said  the  dis- 
consolate drayman,  "  could  be  no  others  than 
them  we  saw  in  the  grog-shop ;  and  it  was  my 
mate  Bat  who  drew  them  on  to  us :  for  they 
seemed  greatly  disappointed,  and  swore  fearfully 
at  not  finding  him.  He  flashed  his  gold-dust 
before  them  yesterday  ;  and,  of  course  they  came 
after  us  to  get  it.  I  wish  they  had  got  every 
ounce  of  it.  He  deserved  to  be  robbed  for 
tempting  them." 

"  Have  you  lost  much  ?"  I  asked,  of  the 
drayman. 

"  No,"  answered  he.  "  Luckily,  I  had  not 
much  to  lose — only  seventeen  pounds.  But  I 
care  more  about  my  old  horse,  for  I've  owned 
him  over  three  years." 

The    digger    had    lost    twelve    pounds    in 
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cash,     and     a    gold    nugget    of   seven    ounces 
weight. 

While  both  were  lanaenting  their  mishap,  Bat 
made  his  appearance  from  the  bush ;  and  began 
finding  fault   with  his    mate,    for    not   having 
breakfast  ready,  and  the   horse  harnessed  for  a 
start.    The  effects  of  the  bottle  of  brandy  had 
only  increased  the   disagreeable  peculiarities   of 
Bat's  character ;  and  given  him  a  good  appetite. 
He    was     now    told    what    had    happened, 
which  made  him  a  little  more  amiable.    But  his 
amiableness  could   be  traced  to  the  fact  of  his 
being   conceited    of  the  swinish    selfishness    of 
which  he  had  been  guilty.     He  seemed   highly 
delighted  to  think  he  had  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  the  mischance  that  had  befallen  his 
companions  ;  and,  instead  of  sympathising  with 
them,  he  actually  boasted  of  his  luck ;   putting 
it   forward  as  a   proof  of  his  possessing  more 
than  ordinary  sagacity. 

''  Will  you  have  a  little  brandy  ?"  asked  his 
mate,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  told  me  the  offer 
was  not  made  in  a  friendly  spirit.     "  There's  a 
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drop  left  in  my  bottle,  which,  luckily,  the  bush- 
rangers did  not  get  hold  of." 

"  Of  course  1  will,"  answered  Bat.  "  Brandy 
is  a  thing  I  never  refuse,  especially  when  on  the 
road,  and  after  camping  out  all  night.  Let's 
have  it." 

The  drayman  produced  his  bottle,  along  with 
his  tin  pannikin.  The  former  was  about  half 
full,  and  its  contents  were  poured  into  the  cup. 

When  Bat  reached  forth  his  hand  to  take 
hold  of  the  vessel,  the  brandy  was  thrown 
into  his  face  ;  and  the  next  instant  he  himself 
fell  heavily  to  the  earth — from  the  effects  of  a 
blow  administered  by  the  clenched  fist  of  the 
drayman  ! 

Bat  rose  to  his  feet,  and  tried  to  show  fight ; 
but  no  efiPorts  he  could  make,  either  offensive  or 
defensive,  hindered  him  from  getting  his  deserts. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  been  pleased  at 
the  sight  of  one  man*punishing  another. 

After  getting  a  thorough  thrashing  from  his 
irate  partner.  Bat  took  up  his  blankets,  and  then 

VOL.  in.  c 
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started  back  alons:  the  road  towards  Ballarat — 
having,  for  some  reason  or  other,  changed  his 
mind  about  going  to  Avoca. 

I  paid  the  drayman  what  I  had  agreed  to  give 
him  for  taking  my  "  swag ;"  and,  accompanied 
by  the  digger,  who  had  been  robbed  along  with 
him,  I  continued  my  journey  afoot — each  of  us 
carrying  his  own  blankets  and  tent.  We  left 
the  poor  drayman  alone  with  his  dray,  in  what 
the  Yankees  call  a  "  fix  :"  for  he  dare  not  leave 
the  vehicle,  and  the  goods  it  contained,  to  go  in 
search  of  a  horse,  and  without  one  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  transport  his  property 
from  the  place. 

I  would  have  stopped  along  with  him  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  lent  him  some  assistance  ;  had 
it  not  been,  that  he  was  one  of  those  unfortunate 
creatures  so  often  met  in  the  Australian  colonies, 
who  seldom  speak  without  using  some  of  the 
filthy  language  imported  there  from  the  slums 
of  London.  For  this  reason  I  left  him  to  get 
out  of  his  difficulty  the  best  way  he  could  ;  and, 
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for  all  I  know  to  the  contrary,  he  is  still  keeping 
guard  over  his  dray,  and  the  miscellaneous 
lading  it  contained. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    "  SWEET    VALE    OF    AVOCA." 

We  arrived  near  the  Avoca  diggings  late  in  the 
afternoon.  Seeing  a  good  spot  for  pitching  a 
tent,  my  companion  stopped,  and  proposed  that 
we  should  go  no  further;  as  that  place  was 
exactly  suited  to  his  mind. 

'*  All  right,''  said  1.  '*  If  it  suits  you — you  had 
better  stay  there." 

While  the  digger  was  disencumbering 
himself  of  his  load,  I  walked  on.  I  did  so, 
because  my  travelling  companion  was  a  man 
whose  acquaintance  I  did  not  care  to  cultivate 
any  further.     I  did  not   take   the   trouble   to 
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satisfy  myself  of  any  reason  for  leaving  him  in  this 
unceremonious  manner.  I  only  knew  that  I  did 
not  like  his  society ;  and,  therefore,  did  not  de- 
sire to  pitch  my  tent  near  him — lest  I  might 
have  more  of  it. 

My  principle  objection  to  remaining  with 
the  man  was  this.  I  had  formed  an  idea,  that 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  from  him — neither 
knowledge,  amusement,  friendship,  money,  nor 
anything  else — unless,  perhaps,  it  might  have 
been,  a  worse  opinion  of  mankind ;  and  this 
of  itself,  was  just  ground  for  my  giving  him 
the  good-bye. 

After  going  a  little  farther  on,  I  pitched  my 
tent  in  a  place  I  made  choice  for  myself. 

Next  morning  I  walked  forth,  to  have  a  look 
at  the  new  gold-field. 

There  are  not  many  spectacles  more  interest- 
ing to  the  miner,  than  that  termed  a  "  rush" 
to  a  gold  field  newly  discovered,  and  reported 
to  be  "  rich." 

The  scene  is  one  of  the  greatest  excitement. 
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On  the  ground  to  which  the  "  rush"  is  directed, 
all  the  vices  and  amusements  to  be  met  with  in 
large  cities,  soon  make  their  appearance.  Where, 
perhaps,  a  month  before,  not  a  human  being 
could  have  been  seen,  taverns,  with  magnificent 
interior  decorations,  billiard-rooms,  bowling- 
alleys,  rif^e-galleries,  theatres,  and  dancing- 
saloons,  will  be  erected ;  in  short,  a  city,  where, 
but  a  few  weeks  ago,  there  was  nothing  but 
the  "  howling"  wilderness  ! 

On  my  arrival  at  the  Avoca  diggings,  I 
marked  out  a  "  claim ;"  and  for  several  days  my 
occupation  w^as  that  of  "  shepherding"  it. 

To  '*  shepherd  a  claim,"  is  to  keep  possession 
of,  and  merely  retain  it — until,  by  the  working  of 
other  claims  near,  a  tolerably  correct  opinion  may 
be  formed  :  as  to  whether  yours  will  be  worth 
digging  or  not. 

The  system  of  shepherding  claims,  is  only 
practised  where  the  gold  lies  some  distance  below 
the  surface ;  and  where  the  claim  can  only  be 
prospected  at  the  expense  of  some  money  and 
trouble. 
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The  claim  I  had  marked  out,  was  a  large  one 
— larger  in  extent  than  one  person  was  entitled 
to  hold.  For  this  reason,  on  the  third  day, 
after  I  had  taken  possession  of  it,  another  man 
bespoke  a  share  in  it  along  with  me. 

I  did  not  like  the  look  of  this  man  ;  and 
would  have  objected  to  working  with  him ;  but 
he  would  not  consent  to  divide  the  ground ;  and 
the  only  way  I  could  get  clear  of  him  was,  to 
yield  up  the  claim  altogether.  This  I  did  not 
wish  to  do :  for  it  stood,  or  rather  **  lay,"  in  a 
good  position  for  being  "  on  the  lead." 

I  have  said  that  I  did  not  like  the  look  of  the 
intruder.  This  dislike  to  him  arose,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  a  strong  "Vande- 
monian  expression"  of  countenance ;  and  I  had 
a  great  prejudice  against  those  who,  in  the  colo- 
nies, are  called  "  old  lags." 

We  "  shepherded"  the  claim  together  for  a 
few  days  ;  when  the  prospect  of  its  being  on  the 
lead,  became  so  fair,  that  we  at  length  com- 
menced sinking  a  shaft. 
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The  more  I  saw  of  my  companion,  while  we 
were  toiling  together,  the  weaker  grew  my 
aversion  to  him ;  until,  at  length,  I  began  to 
entertain  for  him  a  certain  feeling  of  respect. 
This  increased,   as  we  became  better  acquainted. 

I  learnt  that  he  was  not  from  Tasmania,  but 
from  New  South  Wales;  and  my  prejudice 
against  the  "  Sydneyites"  was  even  stronger 
(having  been  formed  in  California,)  than  against 
the  "  old  hands"  from  Van  Dieman's  Land. 

The  "  Vandemonians,"  generally  speaking, 
have  some  good  traits  about  them,  that  are 
seldom  met  amongst  those  from  the  "  Sydney 
side."  The  convicts  from  the  former  place,  have 
more  generosity  in  their  wickedness  ;  less  disposi- 
tion to  turn  approvers  on  their  companions  in 
crime ;  while  at  the  same  time,  they  display 
more  manliness  and  daring  in  their  misdeeds, 
than  do  the  "  Sydney  birds." 

One  would  think,  there  could  not  be  much 
difference  between  the  criminals  of  the  two 
colonies :  since  both  originally  come  from  the 
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same  school ;  but  the  characteristics  distinguish- 
ing classes  of  transportees,  change  with  the 
circumstances  into  which  they  may  be  thrown. 

My  new  partner  proved  to  be  like  few  of 
the  "  downey  coves"  I  had  encountered  in  the 
diggings  :  for  f  found  in  him,  a  man  possessing 
many  good  principles,  from  which  he  could  not 
be  easily  tempted  to  depart. 

He  did  not  deny  having  been  a  convict ; 
though,  on  the  other  hand — unlike  most  of  his 
class — he  never  boasted  of  it. 

"  Drinks  all  round,"  can  usually  be  won 
from  an  old  convict  in  the  following  manner : — 

Offer  to  lay  a  wager,  that  you  can  tell  for 
what  crime  he  had  been  transported ;  and  as  his 
own  word  is  generally  the  only  evidence  to  be 
obtained  for  deciding  the  wager,  ten  to  one  it 
will  be  accepted.  Tell  him  then  :  that  be  was 
"  lagged  for  poaching ;''  and  he  will  immediately 
acknowledge  that  he  has  lost,  and  cheerfully 
pay  for  the  "  drinks  all  round." 

This  game  could  not  have  been  played  with 

c  3 
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the  subject  of  my  sketch :  since  he  freely  ac- 
knowledged the  crime  for  which  he  had  been 
transported  :   it  was  for  killing  a  policeman. 

One  evening,  as  we  sate  in  our  tent,  he  related 
to  me  the  story  of  his  life  ;  but,  before  giving  it 
to  my  readers,  I  must  treat  them  to  a  little  ex- 
planation. 

This  narrative  is  entitled  the  "  Adventures  of 
a  Rolling  Stone ;"  and  such  being  its  title,  there 
may  be  a  complaint  of  its  inappropriateness : 
because  it  also  details  the  adventures  of  others. 
But  part  of  the  occupation  of  the  hero,  has 
been  to  observe  what  was  going  on  around 
him ;  and,  therefore,  a  faithful  account,  not  only 
of  what  he  did,  but  what  he  saw  and  heard — 
or  in  any  way  learnt — should  be  included  in  a 
true  narrative  of  his  adventures.  Hearing  a  man 
relate  the  particulars  of  his  past  life,  was  to 
the  "  Rolling  Stone,"  an  event  in  his  own  his- 
tory ;  and,  therefore,  has  he  recorded  it. 

The  reality  of  what  is  here  written  may  be 
doubted ;  and  the  question  will  be  asked : — how 
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it  was,  that  nearly  every  man  who  came  in 
contact  with  the  "  Rolling  Stone,"  had  a  history 
to  relate,  and  also  related  it  ? 

The  answer  may  be  found  in  the  following 
explanation : — 

A  majority  of  the  men  met  with  on  the  gold- 
fields  of  California  and  Australia,  are  universally, 
or  at  least  generally,  unlike  those  they  have  left 
behind  them  in  the  lands  of  their  birth. 
Most  gold-diggers  are  men  of  character,  of  some 
kind  or  other ;  and  have,  through  their  follies 
or  misfortunes,  made  for  themselves  a  history. 
There  will  almost  always  be  found  some  passage 
of  interest  in  the  story  of  their  lives — often  in 
the  event  itself,  which  has  forced  them  into 
exile,  and  caused  them  to  wander  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  their  homes  and  their  friends. 

When  it  is  further  remembered :  that  the 
principle  amusement  of  the  most  respectable  of 
the  gold-diggers,  is  that  of  holding  social  con- 
verse in  their  tents,  or  around  their  evening 
camp-fires,    it  will   appear    less    strange,   that 
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amongst  so  many  "  men  of  character"  one 
should  become  acquainted  with  not  a  few 
"romances  of  real  life" — such  as  that  of  the 
"  Vandemonian"  who  became  my  associate  in 
the  "  sweet  vale  of  Avoca ;"  and  which  is  here 
recorded,  as  one  of  many  a  "  convict's  story/* 
of  which  I  have  been  the  confidant. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


A  convict's  story. 


"  You  have  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  the 
story  of  my  life,"  said  my  mining  partner.  "  I 
make  you  welcome  to  it.  There  is  not  much 
of  my  history  that  I  should  be  ashamed  to  tell 
you  of;  but  with  that  little  I  shall  not  trouble 
you.  I  have  never  done  anything  very  bad, — 
that  is,  I  have  never  robbed  anybody,  nor  stolen 
anything  that  I  did  not  really  want. 

**  I  am  a  native  of  Birmingham,  in  which  town 
I  resided  until  I  was  about  twenty  years  of  age. 

"  My  father  was  a  confirmed  drunkard ;  and 
the  little  money  he  used  to  earn  by  working  as 
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a  journeyman  cutler,  was  pretty  certain  to  be 
spent  in  gin. 

"The  support  of  himself,  and  four  young 
children  fell  upon  my  mother,  myself,  and  a 
brother — who  was  one  year  younger  than  I.  In 
all  Birmingham,  there  were  not  two  boys  more 
dutiful  to  their  parents ;  more  kind  to  their 
younger  brothers  and  sisters ;  more  industrious, 
and  less  selfish,  than  my  brother  and  myself — 
at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of. 

"  Our  hours  were  wholly  occupied  in  doing 
all  we  could,  to  supply  the  wants  of  my  father's 
family. 

"  We  sometimes  attended  an  evening  school. 
There  we  learnt  to  read  and  write  ;  but  even  the 
time  devoted  to  this,  we  would  have  considered 
as  squandered,  if  we  could  have  been  doing 
anything  else — to  benefit  the  unfortunate  family 
to  which  we  belonged. 

"  One  evening,  after  we  had  got  to  be  grown 
up  to  manhood,  my  younger  brother  and  I  were 
returning  from   our   work,   when   we  saw  our 
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father  at  some  distance  off,  in  the  middle  of  the 
street.  We  saw  that  he  was  intoxicated.  Three 
policemen  were  around  him — two  of  them  with 
hands  upon  him. 

"  As  usual  with  my  father  on  such  occasions, 
he  was  refractory  ;  and  the  policemen  were  hand- 
ling him  in  a  very  rough  manner.  One  of  them 
had  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  baton,  and 
my  father's  face  was  covered  with  blood. 

"  My  brother  and  I  ran  up,  and  offered  to 
take  him  quietly  home — if  the  policemen 
would  allow  us  to  do  so ;  but  as  he  had  assaulted 
them,  and  torn  their  clothes,  they  refused  to  let 
us  have  him,  and  insisted  in  locking  him  up.  My 
brother  and  I,  then  offered  to  take  him  to  the 
lock-up  ourselves ;  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
I  entreated  him  to  go  quietly  along  with  us. 

"  The  policeman  rudely  pushed  me  aside ; 
again  collared  my  father  ;  and  commenced  drag- 
gining  him  onward.  Once  more  we  inter- 
fered— though  this  time,  only  to  entice  our 
father  to  go  with  the  policemen,  without  making 
any  resistance. 
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At  that  moment,  one  of  the  constables  shouted 
"  a  rescue ;"  and  the  three,  without  further  pro- 
vocation, commenced  an  assault  upon  my  bro- 
ther and  myself. 

"  One  of  them  seized  me  by  the  throat ;  and 
struck  me  several  times  on  the  head  with  his 
baton.  We  struggled  awhile,  and  then  both  fell 
to  the  ground.  I  turned  my  head,  while  trying 
to  get  up  again,  and  saw  my  brother  lying  on  the 
pavement,  with  his  face  covered  all  over  with 
blood.  The  policeman,  who  had  fallen  with  me, 
still  retained  his  clutch  upon  my  throat;  and 
again  commenced  beating  me  as  soon  as  we  had 
both  recovered  our  feet.  A  loose  stone,  weighing 
about  ten  pounds,  was  lying  upon  the  pavement. 
I  seized  hold  of  it,  and  struck  ray  antagonist  on 
the  forehead.  He  fell  like  a  bullock.  When  I 
looked  around,  I  saw  that  my  father — who  was  a 
very  powerful  man — had  conquered  the  other  two 
policemen.  He  seemed  suddenly  to  have  re- 
covered from  his  intoxication ;  and  now  helped 
me   to   carry  the   constable   I    had   felled,   to 
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the  nearest  public  house — where  the  man  died  a 
few  hours  after  the  affray. 

"  I  was  tried  for  manslaughter ;  and  sen- 
tenced to  ten  years  transportation. 

"  Not  until  then,  did  evil  thoughts  ever  make 
their  home  in  my  mind. 

"  Up  till  the  time  I  was  torn  from  my  relatives 
— for  whom  I  had  a  great  affection — and  from 
the  girl  whom  I  fondly  loved,  I  am  wiUing 
to  be  responsible  to  God  and  man,  for  every 
thought  I  had,  or  every  act  I  did.  Ever  since, 
having  been  deprived  of  liberty — dragged  from  all 
near  and  dear — with  every  social  tie  broken — 
and  robbed  of  everything  for  which  I  cared  to 
live — I  do  not  think  myself  to  blame  for  anything 
I  may  have  done.  1  have  been  only  a  link  in  a 
chain  of  circumstances — a  victim  of  the  transpor- 
tation system  of  England,  that  transforms  in- 
cipient crime  into  hardened  villainy. 

"  On  arriving  in  New  South  Wales,  I  was 
placed  in  a  gang  with  other  convicts ;  and  put  to 
the  business  of  pushing  a  wheel-barrow.     We 
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were  employed  in  removing  a  hill,  from  the 
place  where  nature  had  set  it :  for  no  other  reason, 
I  believe,  than  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  us 
from  being  idle  !  The  labour  was  not  severe ; 
but  the  life  was  a  very  weary  one.  It  was  not  the 
work  that  made  it  so  to  me.  I  was  used  to  work, 
and  did  not  dislike  it,  if  there  had  been  any  sense 
in  the  task  we  had  to  perform.  But  1  had  no 
more  idea  of  what  my  labour  was  for,  than  the 
wheel-barrow  with  which  I  performed  it ;  and 
therefore  I  could  feel  no  more  interest  in  the 
work,  than  did  the  barrow  itself. 

"  My  toil  was  not  sweetened  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  it  was  in  behalf  of  those  I  loved.  On 
the  contrary,  I  knew  that  the  best  years  of  my 
life  were  being  uselessly  squandered  ;  while  my 
mother  and  her  children  were  perhaps  suffering 
for  food  ! 

"  I  often  asked  myself  the  question  :  why  I  had 
been  sent  from  home  ?  It  could  not  have  been 
to  reform  me,  and  make  me  lead  a  better  life, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  I  had 
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been  sentenced.  It  could  not  have  been  for  that  : 
for  no  youth  could  have  been  more  innocent  of 
all  evil  intentions  than  I  was,  up  to  the  time  of 
my  unfortunate  affair  with  the  policeman.  All 
the  philosophers  of  earth  could  not  devise  a 
scheme  better  adapted  to  corrupt  the  morals  of 
a  young  man — make  him  forget  all  the  good  he 
had  ever  learnt — harden  his  soul  against  all  the 
better  feelings  of  human  nature — and  transform 
him  from  a  weak  frail  mortal,  with  good  inten- 
tions, into  a  very  demon — than  the  transporta- 
tion system  of  England. 

"  From  the  age  of  twenty  years,  until  that  of 
thirty,  I  consider  the  most  valuable  part  of  a 
man's  existence ;  and  as  this  whole  period  was 
taken  from  me,  I  naturally  regarded  the  future  of 
my  life,  as  scarce  worth  possessing.  I  became 
recklessly  indifferent  as  to  what  my  actions  might 
be ;  and  from  that  time  they  were  wholly  guided 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  hour. 

'*  Each  month,  1  either  heard,  or  saw,  some- 
thing calculated  to  conduct  me  still  further  along 
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the  path  of  crime.  I  do  not  say  that  all  my 
companions  were  bad  men ;  but  most  of  them 
were:  since  my  daily  associates  were  thieves, 
and  men  guilty  of  crimes  even  worse  than  theft 
I  am  willing  to  acknowledge — which  is  more 
than  some  of  them  would  do — that  the  fact  of 
their  being  convicts  was  strong  evidence  of  their 
being  wicked  men. 

"  After  having  spent  nearly  a  year,  between 
the  trams  of  the  wheel-barrow  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sydney,  I  was  despatched  with  a  gang 
to  do  some  labourer's  work  up  the  country. 

"  Most  of  the  men  in  this  gang,  were 
wickeder  than  those,  with  whom  I  had  previously 
been  associated.  This  was  perhaps  owing  to 
the  fact  that  my  new  companions  had  been 
longer  abroad,  and  were  of  course  better  trained 
to  the  transportation  system. 

"  Some  of  them  were  suffering  great  agony 
through  the  want  of  tobacco  and  strong  drink ; 
in  both  of  which — being  many  of  them  *  ticket- 
of-leave'  holders — they  had  lately  had  a  chance 
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of  freely  indulging.  That  you  may  know  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  these  men,  and  of  the 
craving  they  had  for  tobacco,  I  shall  tell  you 
what  I  saw  some  of  them  do. 

"  Many  of  the  wardens — as  is  usually  the 
case — were  greatly  disliked  by  the  convicts  ; 
and  the  latter,  of  course,  took  every  opportunity 
of  showing  their  hatred  towards  them. 

"  One  morning,  the  gang  refused  to  go  to 
work — owing  to  a  part  of  the  usual  allowance 
of  food  having  been  stopped  from  one  of  them  ; 
as  they  said,  for  no  good  reason.  The  over- 
seer, in  place  of  sending  for  the  superintendent, 
attempted  to  force  them  to  their  tasks;  and 
the  result  was  a  "  row." 

"  In  the  skrimmage  that  followed,  one  of  the 
wardens — a  man  especially  disliked  by  the 
convicts — was  killed  ;  while  the  overseer  him- 
self was  carried  senseless  from  the  ground. 

*'  The  dead  warden  had  been  a  sailor,  and 
liked  his  *  quid.'  He  was  generally  to  be  seen 
with  his  mouth  full  of  tobacco,  and  this  was 
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the  case  at  the  time  he  was  killed.  I  saw  the 
quid  taken  from  his  mouth,  scarce  ten  minutes 
after  he  had  become  a  corpse,  by  one  of  the 
convicts,  who  the  instant  after  transferred  it  to 
his  own ! 

"  The  overseer,  at  the  time  he  got  knocked 
down,  was  smoking  a  pipe.  Scarce  three 
minutes  after,  1  saw  the  same  pipe  in  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  men ;  and  from  its  head 
was  rolling  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke  ! 

"  The  fire  in  the  pipe  had  not  been  allowed 
to  expire;  and  the  man  who  was  smoking  it 
was  one  of  those  afterwards  hung  for  the 
murder  of  the  warden  !" 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


squatters'   justice. 


The  old  convict,  as  if  reminded  by  the 
queer  incidents  he  had  related  :  that  he  himself 
stood  in  need  of  a  smoke,  here  took  out  his 
pipe.  After  filling  and  lighting  it,  he  re- 
sumed his  narrative. 

"  Owing  to  refractory  conduct  on  my  part, 
and  a  dislike  to  crawling  for  the  purpose  of 
currying  favour  with  overseers,  I  did  not  get 
a  *  ticket-of-leave'  until  five  years  after  landing 
in  the  colony. 

"  I  then  received  one — with  permission  to  go 
as   shepherd    to    a  *  squatter's  station'  up    the 
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country.     For  acting  in  this  capacity,  I  was  to 
receive  ten  pounds  a-year  of  wages. 

"  I  found  the  shepherd's  life  a  very  weary  one. 
The  labour  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  me  from 
thinking.  During  the  whole  day  I  had  but 
little  to  do — except  to  indulge  in  regrets  for  the 
past,  and  despair  of  the  future.  Each  day 
was  so  much  like  the  one  preceding  it,  that 
the  time  was  not  only  monotonous,  but  terribly 
tiresome. 

"  Had  I  deserted  my  employment,  I  knew 
that  I  should  be  re-captured ;  and  a  new  sen- 
tence passed  upon  me.  My  only  hope  of 
obtaining  full  freedom — at  the  end  of  my  ten 
years'  term — was  by  doing  my  duty  as  well  as 
I  could. 

"  One  morning,  after  I  had  been  about  ten 
months    in    my    shepherd's    berth,    as    I    was 
letting    the    sheep    out    of   the  enclosure,    th  e 
squatter  who  owned   the  station,  his   overseer, 
and  another  man,  came  riding  up. 

"  The  sun  was  more  than  half  an  hour  above 
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the  horizon;  and  as  T  ought  to  have  had 
the  sheep  out  upon  the  grass  by  sunrise, 
I  was  afraid  the  squatter  would  blame  me  for 
neglecting  nciy  duty.  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
at  his  not  doing  so. 

"  He  bade  me  *  good  morning ;'  lit  his  pipe, 
took  a  look  at  the  sheep ;  and  then  rode  away 
along  with  the  others. 

"  This  treatment,  instead  of  making  me 
more  neglectful,  only  rendered  me  more  atten- 
tive to  my  duty  ;  and  every  morning  for  three 
weeks  after,  the  sheep  were  out  of  the  yard  by 
the  first  appearance  of  day-break. 

"  It  was  summer  time,  and  the  nights  being 
very  short,  I  could  not  always  wake  myself 
at  such  an  early  hour.  The  consequence  was, 
that  about  three  weeks  before  the  expiration  of 
the  year,  for  which  I  was  bound,  my  employer 
again  caught  me  napping — nearly  an  hour  after 
sun-up — with  the  sheep  still  in  the  penn. 

"  The  squatter  would  listen  to  no  excuse.  I 
was  taken  direct  before  a  magistrate — who  was 
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also    a  *  squatter' — and  charged    with   neglect 
of  duty. 

"  The  charge  was  of  course  proved ;  and 
I  was  dismissed  from   my  employment. 

"  You  may  think  that  this  was  no  punish- 
ment ;  but  you  will  have  a  different  opinion  when 
you  hear  more.  My  year  of  apprenticeship 
not  being  quite  up,  my  wages  were  for- 
feited  ;  and  I  was  told,  that  I  ought  to  be 
thankful  for  the  mercy  shown  me  :  in  my  not 
getting  severely  flogged,  and  sent  back  to  the 
authorities,  with  a  black  mark  against  my 
name ! 

"  I  probably  did  my  duty,  as  well  as  any  man 
the  squatter  expected  to  get ;  and  I  had  good 
reason  to  know,  that  I  had  been  dismissed  only 
tt)  give  my  rascally  employer  the  opportunity  of 
withholding  the  balance  of  my  wages,  that  would 
soon  have  been  due  to  me ! 

"  The  only  magistrates  in  the  grazing  country, 
were  the  squatters  themselves  ;  and  they  used  to 
play  into  each  other's  hands  in  that  fashion. 
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There  was  no  justice  for  convicts  ;  who  were 
treated  but  little  better  than  slaves. 

"Three  months  after  leaving  my  situation, 
I  came  across  an  *  old  hand/  who  had  been 
cheated  out  of  his  wages,  by  the  very  same 
squatter  who  had  robbed  me,  and  in  precisely  the 
same  manner. 

*'  This  man  proposed  to  me  that  we 
should  take  revenge — by  burning  down  the 
squatter's  wool-sheds. 

"  I  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
undertaking ;  and  from  what  the  man  then 
said,  I  supposed  that  he  had  relinquished  the 
idea.  That  night,  however,  altogether  unknown 
to  me,  he  set  fire  to  the  sheds — causing  the 
squatter  a  loss  of  about  three  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  property.  The  next  day  I  was  ar- 
rested and  committed  for  trial — along  with  the 
old  hand,  who  had  urged  me  to  aid  him  in 
obtaining  his  revenge. 

"  On  the  trial,  circumstancial  evidence  was  so 
strong  against  the  incendiary,  that  he  was  found 
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guilty.  But  as  he  continued  to  assert  his  inno- 
cence, of  course  he  could  say  nothing  that  would 
clear  me  ;  and  I  was  also  found  guilty — though 
the  only  evidence  against  me  was,  that  I  had 
been  seen  in  his  company  eight  hours  before  the 
crime  was  committed,  and  that  I  had  been  dis- 
missed from  service  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
sheds ! 

"  This  was  thought  sufficient  evidence  upon 
which  to  sentence  me  to  five  years  hard  labour 
on  the  roads — the  first  two  years  of  the  term 
to  be  passed  in  irons  ! 

"  I  now  despaired  of  ever  seeing  home  again  ; 
and  became,  like  many  other  convicts,  so  reckless 
as  to  have  no  thought  for  the  future,  and  not  to 
care  whether  my  deeds  were  right  or  wrong. 

"  Had  I  acted  as  many  of  the  very  worst  con- 
victs are  in  the  habit  of  doing — that  is, 
fawning  upon  the  overseers — I  might  have  re- 
gained my  liberty  in  two  years  and  a  half;  but 
I  never  could  crawl,  or  play  the  hypocrite ;  and 
all  the  less  so,  that  I  knew   my   sentence  was 
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unjust.  Neither  could  I  allow  the  ill-usage  of 
others  to  pass  without  complaint ;  and  frequently 
did  I  complain.  For  doing  this,  I  had  to 
serve  the  full  term  of  my  sentence ;  while  others, 
much  worse  than  myself,  by  using  a  little  decep- 
tion, obtained  their  liberty  on  *  tickets-of-leave.' 

"  After  the  term  of  my  transportation  had  ex- 
pired, I  was  no  better  than  most  of  the  *  old 
hands.'  If!  have  not  committed  all  the  crimes  of 
which  many  of  them  are  guilty,  the  reason  is, 
that  I  had  not  the  temptation :  for,  I  acknow- 
ledge, that  I  have  now  completely  lost  the  moral 
power  to  restrain  me  from  crime. 

*'  I  happened  to  be  free  when  gold  was  dis- 
covered in  New  South  Wales ;  and,  of  course.  I 
hastened  to  the  place.  After  the  discovery  of  the 
richer  diggings  here,  T  came  overland  to  try  them, 

**  In  my  gold  seeking,  I  cannot  complain  of 
want  of  success ;  and  I  have  not  spent  all  that 
1  have  made. 

"  I  am  thinking  of  going  back  to  England — 
although  my  visit  to  my  native  country  cannot 
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be  a  very  pleasant  one.  I  have,  probably,  some 
brothers  and  sisters  still  living;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  strong  affection  I  once  had  for  them,  they 
are  nothing  to  me  now.  All  human  feeling  has 
been  flogged,  starved,  and  tortured  out  of  me. 

"  Sometimes,  when  I  reflect  on  the  degrada- 
tions I  have  endured,  I  am  ashamed  to  think  of 
myself  as  a  human  being. 

"  When  I  look  back  to  the  innocent  and  happy 
days  of  my  boyhood — of  what  I  aspired  to  be — 
only  an  honest,  respectable,  hard-working  man  ; 
when  I  contrast  those  days,  and  those  humble 
hopes,  with  the  scenes  I  have  since  passed  through, 
and  my  present  condition — my  back  scarred  with 
repeated  floggings,  and  my  limbs  marked  by 
the  wear  of  iron  fetters — I  am  not  unwilling  to 
die. 

"  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  a  change  has  been 
made  in  the  mode  of  punishing  crime  in  the 
mother  country.  It  has  not  been  done  too  soon  : 
for,  bad  as  many  of  the  convicts  are — who  are 
transported  from  the  large   cities  of  the  United 
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Kingdom — they  cannot  be  otherwise  than  made 
worse,  by  the  system  followed  here.  A  convict 
coming  to  this  country  meets  with  no  associations, 
precepts,  or  examples,  that  tend  to  reform  him ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  every  evil  passion  and  pro- 
pensity is  strengthened,  if  it  has  existed  before ; 
and  imbibed,  if  it  has  not. 

"  Having  told  you  a  good  deal  of  my  past, 
I  should  like  to  be  able  to  add  something  of  my 
future;  but  cannot.  Some  men  are  very  in- 
genious in  inventing  food  for  hope :  I  am  not. 
I  don't  knov^r  for  what  I  am  living :  for  every 
good  and  earnest  motive  seems  to  have  been 
stifled  within  me.  Hope,  love,  despair,  revenge, 
and  all  the  other  mental  powers  that  move  man  to 
action,  are  dead  within  my  heart.  I  having  no- 
thing more  to  tell  you  of  myself ;  and  probably 
never  shall  have." 

So  ended  the  sad  story  of  the  convict. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

RAFFLING   AWAY   A   WIFE. 

Our  claim  on  the  Avoca  "  lead"  turned  out 
to  be  worth  working;  and  we  had  five  or  six 
weeks  of  hard  toil  before  us.  My  mate  con- 
tinued temperate  and  industrious ;  and  we  got 
along   together  without  any   misunderstanding. 

One  day  we  were  informed  by  a  man  passing 
our  tent,  that  a  very  interesting  affair  was  to 
come  off  that  evening — at  a  certain  grog  shop 
not  far  from  where  we  lived. 

My  partner  was  strongly  advised  to  be  there  : 
as  there  would  be  a  spectacle  worth  witnessing. 

"  Shall  you  go  ?"  I  asked,  after  the  man  had 
gone. 
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"  No — not  alone  ,"  replied  he,  *'  the  place  has 
a  bad  name  j  and  I  know  that  one  of  the  parties 
concerned  in  what  is  to  take  place  is  a  bad  bird. 
You  go  along  with  nne,  and  you'll  see  some 
amusement/* 

"  Have  you  any  idea  what  it's  to  be  ?"  I 
inquired. 

"  Yes.  I  think  they  are  going  to  have  a 
raffle." 

"  A  raffle !  There's  nothing  very  interesting 
about  that !" 

"That  depends/'  significantly  rejoined  my 
partner.  "  Supposing  it  is  a  woman  that's  to 
be  raffled  for?" 

**  A  woman  to  be  raffled  for  1" 

"  So  I  believe.  There  is  a  Hobart  Town  man 
here,  who  has  a  young  wife,  with  whom  he 
has  been  quarrelling  for  the  last  month.  He 
has  found  out  that  it  is  impossible  to  live  with 
her  any  longer ;  and  is  going  to  put  her  up  to 
be  raffled  for/' 

I  had  seen  a  negro  slave  disposed  of  in  this 
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fashion  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans ;  but  had 
never  heard  of  a  man  raffling  away  his  wife ; 
and  the  oddness  of  the  thing  determined  me  to 
go.  Having  signified  my  intention  to  my 
mate,  he  promised  to  take  me  to  the  place,  and 
also  take  care  of  me  while  there. 

The  reader  may  think  his  promised  protec- 
tion unnecessary — after  my  having  managed  for 
so  many  years  to  take  care  of  myself.  But  I 
knew  that  amongst  "  old  hands,"  the  protection 
or  friendship,  of  one  of  their  own  "  kidney"  was 
worth  having ;  and  I  certainly  would  not  have 
gone,  without  some  one  to  introduce,  and 
look  after  me — one  such  as  my  mining 
partner,  who  knew  their  ways,  and  would  give 
them  to  understand,  that  I  was  not  to  be  mo- 
lested. 

At  that  time  on  the  gold  field  of  Avoca,  there 
were  probably  about  ten  men  to  one  woman ; 
and  a  man,  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
a  wife,  was  thought  to  be  a  very  lucky  indi- 
vidual indeed.     Any  woman,  however  ugly  she 
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might  have  appeared  in  other  lands,  would 
there  have  passed  for  a  Venus.  Knowing  this  to 
be  the  state  of  things,  T  was  not  surprised,  when, 
on  reaching  the  grog  shop  with  my  companion, 
we  found  a  large  crowd  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  men  assembled  around  it.  In  one  way 
only  was  I  astonished  ;  and  that  was,  that  the 
majority  of  those  present  were  not  "  old  hands," 
but  rather  the  contrary. 

This  observation  was  also  made  by  my  com- 
panion, who  shook  his  head  significantly,  but 
said  nothing. 

I  did  not  understand  what  meaning  he  in- 
tended to  convey  by  this  gesture — at  least  not 
at  the  time. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  crowd  collected 
round  the  grog  shop,  I  had  no  doubt  but  that 
I  should  be  well  rewarded  for  my  trouble  in 
walking  to  the  place.  I  could  see  that  some 
pains  had  been  taken  in  selecting  the  com- 
pany :  for  it  appeared  to  be  composed  of  that 
class  of  young  miners — known  as  "  fast,*'  and 
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"  flush" — that  is  with  money  to  spend,  and 
the  disposition  to  spend  it. 

The  woman  who  was  to  be  disposed  of  was 
in  the  room,  seated  on  the  edge  of  a  table,  and 
swinging  her  legs  about  with  perfect  nonchalance. 
One  of  her  eyes  bore,  in  distinct  characters  of 
a  purplish  hue,  some  evidence  of  a  very  late 
disagreement  with  her  husband,  or  some  one 
else.  She  seemed  much  pleased  at  the  com- 
motion she  was  causing;  and  quite  indifferent 
as  to  its  results.  She  was  about  twenty-three 
years  of  age  ;  and  rather  good  looking. 

The  husband  was  about  forty  years  old ;  and 
was  a  vulgar  looking  wretch — even  for  a  "  Van- 
demonian."  His  features  were  twisted  into  a 
disgusting  leer ;  from  which  I  could  well  fancy 
they  were  but  seldom  relieved. 

I  was  not  surprised  at  the  woman  seeming 
pleased  at  the  idea  of  parting  with  him.  My 
wonder  was,  how  he  had  ever  been  allowed  to 
obtain  the  power  of  disposing  of  her. 

There  was  not  a  man  in  the  room,  or  per- 
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haps  on  the  diggings,  that  any  creature  en- 
titled to  the  nanae  of  woman,  should  not  have 
preferred,  to  the  ugly  animal  who  claimed  to  be 
her  husband. 

I  could  perceive  from  the  woman's  beha- 
viour, that  she  possessed  a  violent  temper ; 
which  to  an  ignorant  brute  of  a  man,  would 
no  doubt  render  her  difficult  of  being  managed. 
But  there  appeared  to  be  nothing  more  against 
her — at  least,  nothing  to  prevent  a  man  of 
common  sense  from  living  with  her,  and 
having  no  more  serious  misunderstandings,  than 
such  as  are  usually  required  to  vary  the  mono- 
tony of  connubial  Hfe. 

The  business  of  getting  up  the  raffle,  and 
carrying  it  through,  was  managed  by  a  young 
man,  who  played  the  part  of  mutual  friend — 
the  proprietor  of  the  article  at  stake,  being 
to  all  appearance  too  drunk,  or  too  ignorant, 
to  act  as  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

After  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  was 
thought  to  have  arrived  upon  the  ground,  it 
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was  decided  to  go  on  with  the  business  of  disco- 
vering :  to  whoni  fate  should  decree  the  future 
ownership  of  the  woman. 

"  Gentlemen  !"  said  the  mutual  friend,  rising 
up,   and  placing  himself  upon  a  chair,  "  I  sup- 
pose you   all    know  the  game  that's  up    here 
to-night  ?      I  believe    that    most    of   you     be 
aware,  that  my  friend  '  Brumming'  here,  can't 
agree  with  his  old  woman,  nor  she  with  him  ; 
and  he  have  come  to  the  resolution  of  gettin 
rid  of  her.     He  thinks  he'd  be  better  off  with- 
out a  woman,  than  with  one ;    'specially  with 
one  as  he  can't  agree  with.     And   she   thinks 
any  other  man  be  better  than  Ned  '  Brumming.' 
Such    bein    the     case,    they    think    they     had 
better  part.     Now,  '  Brumming'  wants   a  Httle 
money  to  take  him  over  to  the  other  side ;  and 
to  rise  it  for  him,  his  friends  have  been  called 
together,  and  his  woman  is  going  to  be  put  up 
at  a  raffle  for  fifty  pounds — twenty-five  chances 
at   two  pounds  a  chance.       Mrs.   Brumming 
is  willing  to  live  with  any  man,  as  will  support 
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her,  and  use  her  kindly.  Who  is  going  to 
help  poor  Ned  Brumming  ?  What  name  shall 
I  first  put  down  on  this  'ere  paper  ?" 

*'  Dirty  Dick,"  "  Jack  Rag,"  '*  Hell  Fryer/' 
"  Shiny  Bright,"  and  several  other  names  were 
called  out — to  the  number  of  twenty. 

It  was  then  announced  that  five  names  were 
still  wanted  to  complete  the  list. 

"  rU  take  a  chance,"  said  a  man  stepping 
forward  to  the  table,  where  the  names  were 
being  written  out. 

The  individual  thus  presenting  himself,  bore 
every  evidence  of  having  obtained  a  passage 
to  the  colonies  at  the  expense  of  his  native 
country — about  twenty-five  years  before. 

"  What  name  shall  I  put  down  ?"  asked  the 
youthful  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

"Jimmy  from  Town." 

"  Jimmy  from  h — 1 !"  screamed  the  woman. 
"  You  had  better  save  your  money  Jimmy  from 
Town.  I  wouldn't  live  with  an  old  beast  like 
you,  if  you  were  to  win  me  ten  times  over." 
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The  prospect  of  losing  his  two  pounds,  and 
gaining  nothing,  caused  the  old  convict  to  re- 
tire; which  he  did,  apparently  with  no  very 
good  grace. 

"  We  must  pay  something  for  this  entertain- 
ment," whispered  my  mate ;  "  I  will  go 
halves  with  you  in  a  chance." 

As  he  said  this,  he  slipped  a  sovereign  into 
my  hand. 

I  did  not  fully  understand  what  my  partner 
meant.  He  surely  could  not  be  thinking  of 
our  winning  the  woman,  and  owning  her  in 
partnership,   as  we  did  our  mining  claim  ? 

But  as  he  had  said  something  about  our 
paying  for  the  entertainment — and  having 
trusted  myself  to  him  before  I  came  away  from 
my  tent — I  gave  the  name  of  "  Roily,"  to  the 
manager  of  the  raffle,  and  put  down  the  two 
pounds. 

Two  others  then  came  forward,  took  a  chance 
each,  and  paid  their  stakes.  There  were  now 
only  two  more  "  tickets"  to  dispose  of. 
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Amongst  the  first  who  had  entered  their  name 
upon  the  list,  was  a  young  miner,  who  to  all 
appearance,  took  a  greater  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings than  any  person  present. 

I  saw  the  woman  give  him  a  glance,  that 
might  be  interpreted  into  the  words,  "  I  wish 
you  would  win  me."  He  appeared  to  notice 
it,  and  take  the  hint:  for  he  immediately 
entered  himself  for  another  chance. 

The  remaining  share  was  then  taken  by  some- 
body else ;  and  the  ceremony  of  throwing  the 
dice  was  commenced. 

Each  was  to  have  three  throws,  taking  three 
dice  at  each  throw ;  and  the  man  who  should 
score  the  highest  number,  was  to  win  the 
woman. 

A  name  would  be  called  out,  as  it  stood  on 
the  list ;  the  owner  of  it  would  then  come  for- 
ward, and  throw  the  dice — when  the  number  he 
should  score  would  be  recorded  against  his  name. 

All  the  numbers  made,  chanced  to  be  very 
low,  none  of  them  reaching  over  thirty-eight — 
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until  I  had  finished  "  tossing  the  bones ;"  when 
I  was  told  that  the  aggregate  recorded  in  my 
favour  was  forty-seven. 

I  felt  as  good   as  certain   that  the    woman 
.  was   mine  :  for  the  chances  were   more  than  a 
hundred  to  one  against  any  of  the  five  others 
who  were  to  throw  after  me. 

The  young  fellow  who  had  paid  for  two 
shares,  looked  very  blank  :  his  remaining  chance 
was  now  scarce  worth  a  shilUng. 

"  I  will  give  you  fifteen  pounds  for  your 
throw,"  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  me. 

I  glanced  at  my  mate,  and  saw  him  give  his 
head  a  shght  inclination  :  as  a  sign  for  me  to 
accept  the  offer — which  I  did. 

The  money  was  paid  down ;  and  after  all  had 
finished  tossing,  number  forty-seven  was 
declared  the  winner.  This  had  been  my  score. 
The  woman,  therefore,  belonged  to  the  young 
man,  who  had  bought  it  from  me.  She  was  at 
once  handed  over  to  him ;  and  inaugurated  the 
*  nuptials'*    by    flinging  her  arms  around    his 
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neck,  and  giving  him  a  sonorous  "  buss"  upon 
the  cheek  ! 

After  we  came  away  from  the  place,  I  learnt 
from  my  mate,  that  the  affair  was  what  he 
called    "  a  sell." 

"  Then  why  did  you  propose  that  we  should 
take  a  chance  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Why,"  he  replied,  with  a  significant  shrug, 
"  well,  ril  tell  you.  I  was  told  to  come  to  the 
raffle,  because  I  was  working  with  you — who 
they^thought  would  be  likely  to  take  a  share. 
Had  you  not  taken  one,  they  would  have  sup- 
posed that  I  had  cautioned  you  not  to  do  so  ; 
and  I  should  have  made  enemies  amongst  some 
of  the  old  hands — who  look  upon  me  as,  being 
in  all  things,  one  of  themselves." 

"  And  you  think  that  the  woman  will 
not  live  with  the  young  man  who  won  her?" 

"  I'm  sure  of  it.  She'll  go  along  with  him 
for  awhile  ;  but  she  wont  stay  with  him.  She'll 
run  away  from  him — ^join,  Brumming,  again — 
and  the  two  will  repeat  the  same  dodge  at 
some  other  diggings." 
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I  divided  the  fifteen  pounds  with  my  partner  ; 
and  retired  to  my  tent — well  pleased  that  I  had 
so  disposed  of  my  chance,  and  no  little  amused 
at  the  grotesque  chapter  of  **  life  on  the  Avoca," 
it  had  been  my  fortune  to  be  witness  to. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  occurrence,  I  read  in  a 
newspaper  :  that  the  police  on  the  Bendigo  dig- 
gings had  arrested  a  man  for  trying  to  dispose 
of  his  wife  by  a  raffle  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  man  was  "  poor  old  Ned  Drumming !" 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CAUGHT   IN    HIS    OWN   TRAP. 

A  "  CLAIM, "  adjoining  the  one  in  which  my 
partner  and  I  were  working,  was  much  richer 
than  ours.  The  primitive  rock  lay  farther 
below  the  surface — showing  that  there  had  been 
a  basin  in  the  creek,  or  river,  that  hundreds  of 
years  before  had  flowed  over  the  '^  vale  of  Avoca." 

In  this  basin  had  been  deposited  a  great 
quantity  of  earth  containing  gold  :  for  the  soil  was 
thickly  impregnated  with  the  precious  metal. 

This  claim  was  owned  by  three  men.  Two 
of  them  appeared  to  be  respectable  young  fel- 
lows i  and  I  incidentally  learnt  from  them,  that 
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they  had  been  playmates  in  boyhood,  ship- 
mates on  their  voyage  to  the  colony,  and 
had  worked  together  ever  since  their  arrival  at 
the  diggings.  An  old  convict  was  the  third 
partner  of  these  two  young  men.  He  had  first 
marked  out  the  claim,  and  for  a  while  kept 
sole  possession  of  it;  but,  seeing  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  manage  it  by  himself,  he  had 
allowed  the  other  two  to  take  shares  in  it. 

They  had  joined  the  convict  only  for  that 
one  job ;  and  had  done  so,  because  they  could 
not  find  any  other  favourable  opportunity  for 
"  getting  on  the  line." 

One  day,  when  I  was  standing  by  at  the 
windlass  of  our  own  shaft,  I  saw  the  old 
convict  come  towards  his  claim — apparently 
after  having  been  to  his  dinner. 

I  had  observed  one  of  the  young  men 
let  himself  down  the  shaft,  but  a  few 
minutes  before.  Soon  after,  I  heard  his  voice 
from  below  calling  to  the  convict — who  had 
placed  himself  by  the  windlass,  after  his  arrival. 
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I  then  saw  the  latter  lower  the  rope,  and 
hoist  the  young  man  to  the  surface.  The 
old  convict  was  then  lowered  down ;  and, 
as  soon  as  he  had  detached  himself  from 
the  rope  below,  I  noticed  that  the  young  man 
hastily  drew  it  up  and  in  a  manner  that 
betrayed  some  extraordinary  excitement. 

"  Hoist  up  your  mate,  and  bring  him  here," 
he  called  to  me.  "  Quick  !  IVe  something  ter- 
rible to  tell  you  of." 

I  called  to  my  partner  to  get  on  the  tackle ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so,  I  drew  him 
up  out  of  the  shaft. 

While  I  was  doing  this,  the  young  man 
who  had  called  to  me,  summoned  some  others 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  five  or  six  men  who 
chanced  to  be  near,  hastened  up  to  the  spot. " 

As  soon  as  we  were  assembled  around  him, 
the  young  fellow  began : 

"  I  have  a  strange  story  to  tell  you  all,'* 
said  he.  "  My  friend  has  been  murdered  ;  and 
the  man  who  has  committed  the  crime  is  below. 
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We  have  him  sure.  Will  some  one  go  to  the 
'  camp '  for  the  police  ?  I  shall  not  leave  this 
spot,  till  I  see  the  murderer  in  their  custody, 
or  see  him  dead." 

The  commotion,  caused  by  this  startling 
announcement,  brought  several  others  to  the 
place ;  and  a  crowd  was  soon  collected  around 
the  claim.  Two  or  three  started  off  for  the 
police  encampment. 

While  waiting  for  their  return,  the  young  man, 
who  had  called  us  around  him,  gave  an  ex- 
planation of  his  conduct  in  having  summoned 
us  thus  strangely. 

"  I  came  up  out  of  the  shaft,"  said  he, 
"  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock ;  and  went  home 
to  cook  dinner  for  myself  and  my  friend.  I 
left  him  along  with  our  other  mate — the  mur- 
derer— who  is  now  below,  at  work,  stowing  away 
some  of  the  pipe-clay  that  we  had  finished  work- 
ing with.  I  expected  him  to  follow  me  to 
his  dinner  in  about  half-an-hour  after.  1 
waited    for    him    till    nearly    one;    and   as    he 
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did  not  come,  I  ate  my  dinner  alone,  and  then 
returned  here  to  go  on  with  the  work. 

"  When  I  came  back,  I  could  see  no  one. 
I  called  down  the  shaft,  thinking  both  were 
below. 

**  As  there  was  no  answer,  I  let  myself  down 
by  the  rope,  intending  to  go  to  work  by  myself. 
I  supposed  that  my  mates  had  strayed  off  to  some 
grog-shop — where  they  might  spend  a  good  part 
of  the  afternoon.  They  had  done  this  once  be- 
fore ;  and  I  thought  they  might  do  it  again. 

"  After  getting  below,  I  ht  the  candle ;  and 
looked  about  to  see  what  they  had  been  doinj?, 
since  I  left  them  at  eleven  o'clock^ 

"The  first  thing  that  met  my  eyes,  was  the 
toe  of  a  boot  sticking  out  of  the  pipe-clay — 
where  we  had  been  stowing  it  away,  in  the 
worked-out  part  of  the  shaft.  What,  thought 
I,  is  their  object  in  burying  the  boot  there  ? 

*'  I  took  hold  of  it — there  was  just  enough  of 
it  protruding  out  of  the  pipe-clay  to  enable 
me  to  get  a  grasp  of  it.     I  felt  that  there  was 

VOL.  in.  •  E 
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a  foot  in  it.  It  was  a  boot  belonging  to  nay 
friend.  I  knew  it — notwithstanding  its  being 
plastered  over  with  the  clay.  I  drew  out  the 
boot;  and  along  with  it  the  body  of  the  man 
to  whom  it  belonged.  He  was  dead  !  1  think 
it  is  probable  he  was  not  quite  dead,  when 
covered  up;  and  that  in  his  death-spasm  he 
had  somehow  moved  his  foot,  causing  it  to 
protrude  a  little  out  of  the  clay. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  continued  the  young 
miner,  "that  my  seeing  that  boot  has  saved 
my  own  life :  for  the  man  who  has  murdered 
my  friend,  would  have  served  me  in  the  same 
way,  had  we  both  been  down  below,  and  I 
ignorant  of  what  he  had  already  done. 

*'  Just  as  I  was  about  climbing  up  the  rope 
to  get  out,  I  saw  the  man  who  is  now  below 
here,  preparing  to  let  himself  down.  I  called  to 
him,  in  my  natural  tone  of  voice  ;  and  told  him 
that  I  wanted  to  go  above  for  a  minute — to 
get  a  drink.  This,  no  doubt,  put  him  off  his 
guard ;  and  he  helped  me  up. 
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"I  then  asked  him  what  had  become  of 
Bill — that  was  my  friend's  name. 

"  *  He  did  not  come  home  to  dinner/  said 
I,  *  and  he  is  not  below.' 

"  *  When  we  came  up  to  go  to  dinner/  said 
he,  '  and  were  about  starting  away  from  here, 
I  saw  Bill  meet  a  stranger,  and  shake  hands 
with  him.     They  went  ofi  together.' 

"  I  suggested  that  he  might  probably  have 
strayed  off  upon  a  spree ;  and  that  we  were  not 
likely  to  get  any  more  work  out  of  him  that 
day.  I  added,  that,  after  I  had  had  my  drink, 
we  could  both  go  below,  and  work  without  him. 
This  seemed  to  please  my  other  partner — who 
at  once  desired  to  be  let  down  into  the  shaft. 

"  I  lowered  him  at  his  request — telling  him 
I  should  follow  soon  after. 

"  He  and  his  victim  are  now  in  the  shaft. 
Had  he  succeeded  in  killing  both  of  us,  he 
would  not  only  have  got  all  the  gold  we  had 
obtained  in  the  claim,  but  some  more  besides.'' 

This    story    excite^    in    the    minds    of   all 

E  2 
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present,  a  feeling  of  horror,  joined  to  a  keen 
desire  for  retribution.  Several  shouted  out  to 
the  old  convict — commanding  him  to  come 
up;  that  his  crime  v^-as  known,  and  escape 
would  be  impossible. 

The  murderer  must  have  heard  every  word  ; 
but  no  answer  was  returned  either  to  the 
threats  or  commands  of  those  above.  There 
was  no  occasion  for  the  latter,  either  to  be 
in  haste,  or  in  any  way  uneasy  about  the 
man  making  his  escape.  He  could  not 
possibly  get  clear  from  the  trap,  into  which  his 
partner  had  so  adroitly  cajoled  him.  He  must 
either  come  out  of  the  shaft,  or  starve  at  the 
bottom  of  it. 

The  policemen,  soon  after,  arrived  upon  the 
ground ;  and  were  made  acquainted  with  all  the 
circumstances. 

One  of  them  hailed  the  convict — command- 
ing him  '*  in  the  Queen's  name"  to  come  up. 

"  You  are  our  prisoner,'*  said  the  policeman, 
"  you  cannot  escape  ;  and  you  may  as  well  sur- 
render at  once." 
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There  was  no  answer. 

One  of  the  policemen  then  placed  himself  in 
a  bowline  knot  at  the  end  of  the  rope ;  and  was 
gently  lowered  down  into  the  shaft — several 
men  standing  by  at  the  windlass. 

"  Hold  there  !"  cried  the  convict  from  below. 
*'  The  instant  you  reach  the  bottom,  I'll  drive 
my  pick-axe  through  you." 

The  men  at  the  windlass  ceased  turning — 
leaving  the  policeman  suspended  half  way 
down  the  shaft. 

He  was  a  man  of  superior  courage ;  and,  cock- 
ing his  revolver,  he  called  to  the  convict :  that  he 
was  going  down  anyhow — adding,  that  the  first 
move  made  to  molest  him  in  the  execution  of 
his  duty,  would  be  a  signal  for  him  to  blow 
out  the  brains  of  the  man  who  should  make  it. 

He  then  called  to  the  miners  at  the  windlass 
to  "lower  away.'* 

*'  Drop  your  pick  !"  shouted  the  policeman,  as 
he  came'  near  the  bottom  of  the  shaft — at  the 
same  time  covering  the  convict  with  his  revolver. 
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The  murderer  saw  the  folly  of  resisting. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  escape — even  could 
he  have  killed  the  officer,  and  a  dozen  more 
besides. 

Some  of  the  "  Queen's  Jewellery"  was 
soon  adjusted  upon  his  wrists ;  and  the  rope, 
having  been  fastened  around  his  body,  he  was 
hoisted  up  into  the  light  of  heaven. 

The  policemen  were  going  to  stop,  until  they 
could  examine  the  body  of  the  murdered  man  ; 
but  they  perceived  that  the  indignation  of  the 
crowd  was  fast  rising  to  such  a  pitch,  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  prisoner  to  be  carried  to 
some  place  of  security — else  he  might  be  taken 
out  of  their  hands. 

None  of  the  spectators  seemed  anxious  either 
to  rescue,  or  kill  the  man.  Each  one  appeared 
to  be  satisfied  by  getting  a  kick  or  blow  at  him. 
The  mind  of  every  honest  miner  on  the  ground 
had  been  shocked  by  the  cruel  crime  that  had 
been  committed ;  and  each  appeared  to  think  he 
had  himself  a  score  of  revenge  to  wipe  off 
against  the  perpetrator. 
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Each  wished  to  calm  his  outraged  feelings, 
by  inflicting  some  chastisement  upon  the 
criminal;  and  still  leave  to  the  justice  of  God 
and  the  law,  the  task  of  punishing  him  for  the 
murder. 

The  police  did  their  best  to  protect  their 
prisoner ;  but  on  their  way  to  their  station,  they 
were  followed  by  an  indignant  crowd  of  miners, 
who  kicked  and  scratched  the  old  convict,  till 
he  was  nearly  lifeless  in  their  hands. 

When  the  body  of  the  murdered  man  had 
been  brought  out  of  the  shaft,  it  was  found  that 
the  sharp  point  of  a  pick-axe  had  been  driven 
through  his  skull.  The  wound  was  in  the 
back  part  of  the  head — proving  that  the  victim 
had  received  the  blow  from  behind,  and  most 
probably  without  any  warning.  A  similar  fate 
would  undoubtedly  have  befallen  his  friend, 
had  he  not  made  the  discovery  which  enabled 
him  to  avert  it. 

The  murderer  was  sent  down  to  Melbourne  to 
be  locked  up,  till  the  sitting  of  the  Criminal  Court. 
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The  day  after  the  funeral  of  the  murdered 
man,  the  only  one  of  the  three  partners  left  to 
work  out  the  claim,  made  his  appearance  upon 
the  spot 

Before  commencing  work,  he  came  over 
to  me;  and  we  had  a  long  conversation  to- 
gether. 

"  If  I  had  only  myself  to  think  of,"  said  he, 
"  I  would  have  nothing  farther  to  do  with  this 
claim.  It  cannot  he  very  pleasant  to  me 
to  work  in  it,  after  what  has  occurred.  The- 
young  man  who  has  been  killed,  was  my 
playmate  in  boyhood,  and  my  constant  com- 
panion ever  since  we  left  home  together.  I 
shall  have  to  cany  back  to  his  father,  mother, 
and  sisters,  the  news  of  his  sad  fate.  His  rela- 
tives are  very  poor  people ;  and  it  took  every 
penny  they  could  scrape  together  to  furnish 
him  with  the  means  for  coming  out  here.  My 
duty  to  them,  and  to  his  memory,  is  the  sole 
cause  of  my  continuing  any  longer  to  work  the 
claim.     However  painful  the  task  may   be,  I 
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must  perform  it.  I  shall  obtain  all  the  gold  it 
may  yield ;  and  every  speck  to  which  my  mur- 
dered friend  should  have  been  entitled,  shall  be 
paid  over  to  his  relatives.  I  know  that  they  had 
rather  see  himself  return  penniless  to  them,  than 
to  have  all  the  gold  of  Australia ;  but  for  all 
that  he  shall  not  be  robbed,  as  well  as  mur- 
dered. 

**I  have  often  heard  him  speak  of  the  plea- 
sure it  would  give  him  to  return  to  his  relations 
with  his  gold.  I  can  only  show  my  respect  for 
his  wishes,  by  taking  them  the  money  to  which 
he  would  have  been  entitled,  had  he  lived,  to 
work  out  his  claim.  It  shall  be  done  without 
his  aid ;  but  his  relations  shall  have  the  yield 
of  it,  all  the  same  as  if  he  had  lived." 

Whenever  the  windlass  was  to  be  used  in 
bringing  up  the  "  wash  dirt"  from  below — or  the 
surviving  partner  wanted  assistance  in  any  way — 
it  was  cheerfully  rendered  by  the  miners  at  work 
in  the  adjoining  claims. 

By   the  time  he  had  completed  his  task,  he 

E   3 
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was  summoned  to  Melbourne,  as  a  witness  on 
the  trial  of  the  murderer ;  and,  after  his  leaving 
the  Avoca  diggings,  I  saw  him  no  more. 

I  afterwards  learnt  from  the  Melbourne 
Argus:  that  the  old  convict  was  found  guilty 
of  the  murder,  and  ended  his  earthly  existence 
on  the  gallows. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


A    LARK   WITH    THE    "  LICENSE-HUNTERS." 


After  we  had  completed  the  working  of 
our  claim  in  the  Avoca  lead,  my  partner — who 
had  told  me  that  his  name  was  Brown — sio:ni- 
fied  his  intention  of  returning  home  to  England. 

*'  I  have  saved  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred pounds/'  said  he,  "  and  shouldn't  know 
what  to  do  with  it  here.  I've  been  thinking  of 
going  home  for  several  years  past ;  and  liow's 
the  time  to  do  it." 

Instead  of  attempting  to  dissuade  him,  I 
rather  encouraged  him  in  his  design ;  telling 
him  that,   if  dissatisfied   with  his  visit  to  hia 
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native  country,  he  could  return  to  the  diggings 
— before  they  should  get  worked  out — and  try 
his  fortune  once  more. 

He  had  heard  me  speak  of  going  myself 
back  to  England  some  time  or  other ;  and 
he  urged  me  to  make  the  voyage  along  with 
him. 

I  should  probably  have  acceded  to  his  request, 
— had  he  not  pressed  me  so  strongly ;  but  I 
have  a  great  aversion  to  doing  anything,  that  I 
am  vehemently  solicited  to  do. 

If  there  is  anything  which  will  make  me 
do  the  very  thing  I  know  to  be  wrong,  it 
is  when  some  one  counsels  me  too  pressingly 
against  doing  it.  J  have  a  great  penchant  for 
being  guided  by  my  own  judgment ;  and  I 
believe  that  very  little  good  is  done  by  giving 
advice,  to  those  who  are  old  enough  to  think 
and  act  for  themselves. 

In  answer  to  my  partner's  request,  I  told 
him  that  I  should  probably  return  to  England 
in  about  a  year  ;  but  vyas  not  then  ready  to  go. 
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Though  a  little  disappointed  at  my  not  accom- 
panying him,  Brown  and  I  parted  on  good  terms. 
He  left  full  directions  with  me  for  finding  him 
in  Birmingham — should  I  ever  go  to  that  city ; 
and  warmly  urged  upon  me  to  call  and  see 
him.     I  gave  him  a  promise  to  do  so. 

•'  I  believe  you  are  a  respectable,  right- 
thinking  man ;"  said  he,  as  we  shook  hands 
at  parting  ;  "  you  have  treated  me,  as  though 
1  was  the  same  ;  and  that's  more  than  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  for  the  last  score  of  years." 

On  leaving  me,  Brown  proceeded  direct  to 
Melbourne  ;  where  he  took  ship  for  England. 

For  two  or  three  days  after  he  had  left  me, 
I  looked  about  the  diggings — undecided  what  I 
should  next  do. 

One  afternoon,  while  sauntering  at  a  Httle  dis- 
tance, from  my  tent,  I  saw  some  policemen,  with  a 
squad  of  mounted  troopers,  out  on  the  patrol. 
A  **  licensing  commissioner"  at  their  head,  proved 
that  they  were  looking  for  *'  unlicensed"  miners. 

I     never    went    abroad    without    a    miner's 
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license  in  my  pocket ;  but  I  felt  a  strong  dislike 
to  showing  it — solely  on  account  of  the  manner, 
in  which  the  demand  to  do  so  was  usually 
made. 

I  shall  have  something  to  say  about  "  license 
hunting"  in  another  chapter — where  the  subject 
will  be  introduced,  and  more  fully  discussed. 
My  present  purpose  is  to  relate  a  little  adventure 
which  occurred  to  me  at  Avoca — of  which  the 
license-hunters  were  the  heroes.  It  was  this 
episode,  that  first  awakened  within  my  mind 
some  thoughts  about  the  infamous  system  of 
drawing  a  revenue,  from  the  most  honest  and 
industrious  portion  of  the  population. 

It  is  usual  for  diggers — who  are  not  provided 
with  a  license — on  seeing  the  police  out  upon 
their  scouting  excursions,  either  to  take  to  the 
bush,  or  hide  themselves  in  the  shaft,  or  tunnel, 
of  some  mining  claim.  This  is  done  to  avoid 
being  searched;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
carried  before  a  magistrate,  and  fined  five 
pounds  for — trespassing  on  the  Crown  lands  ! 
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On  the  occasion  in  question,  when  I  saw  the 
license-hunters  out  on  their  usual  errand,  it 
came  into  my  head  to  have  a  little  amusement 
with  them.  I  had  been  going  idle  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  wanted  something  to  amuse 
me — as  well  as  give  exercise  to  my  limbs. 

When  the  policemen  had  got  within  about  a 
hundred  yards  of  where  I  was  standing,  I 
pretended  to  see  them  for  the  first  time  ;  and 
started  off  at  a  run.  They  saw  me,  as  I 
intended  they  should  ;  and  two  or  three  of  them 
gave  chase — under  the  full  belief  that  I  was 
an  unlicensed  digger.  They  that  first  followed 
me  were  a-foot :  and  thev  soon  learnt  that  the 
farther  they  pursued,  the  greater  became  the 
distance  between  them  and  me.  Two  of  the 
mounted  troopers  now  left  the  side  of  the  Com- 
missioner ;  and  joined  in  the  chase — spufring 
their  horses  into  a  gallop. 

I  was  running  in  the  direction  of  my  own 
tent;  and  contrived  to  reach  it,  before  the 
troopers  overtook  me. 
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By  the  time  they  had  got  up  to  the  tent, 
I  was  standing  in  the  opening  of  the  canvass ; 
and  received  them  by  demanding  their  business. 

"  We  wish  to  see  your  license,"  said  one. 

I  took  from  my  pocket  the  piece  of  paper : 
legally  authorising  me  to  "  search  for,  dig,  and 
remove  gold  from  the  crown  lands  of  the 
colony."     I  handed  it  to  the  trooper. 

He  appeared  much  disappointed,  at  finding 
it  was  '*all  right.*' 

"  What  made  you  run  away  from  us  ?''  he 
demanded  angrily. 

"  What  made  you  think  I  was  running  away 
from  you  ?"  I  inquired  in  turn. 

"What  made  you  run  at  all?"  put  in  the 
second  trooper. 

"Because  I  was  in  haste  to  reach  home," 
I  answered. 

The  two  then  talked  together  in  a  low  voice; 
after  which  one  of  them  told  me  :  that  I  must 
go  along  with  them. 

"  For  what  reason  ?"  I  asked ;  but  received 
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no  answer.  They  were  either  unwilling,  or 
unable,   to  give  me  a  reason. 

The  two  policemen,  who  had  pursued  me 
on  foot,  now  came  up ;  and  all  four  insisted  on 
my  being  taken  along  with  them,  a  prisoner, 
to  the  police  camp  ! 

I  refused  to  come  out  of  the  tent ;  and 
cautioned  them  not  to  enter  it — without  showing 
me  their  warrant,  or  some  authority  for  the 
intrusion. 

They  paid  no  attention  to  what  I  said  ;  but 
stepping  inside  the  tent,  rudely  conducted  me 
out  of  it. 

I  accompanied  them  without  making  resist- 
ance— thinking  that  when  brought  before  a 
magistrate,  I  should  get  theni  reprimanded 
for  what  they  had  done. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  was  arraigned  before,  the 
'*  bench;"  and  charged  with  molesting  and  inter- 
fering with  the  police  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty  !  My  accusers  told  their  story  ;  and  I  was 
called  upon  for  my  defence. 
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I  informed  the  magistrate,  that  I  had  never 
been  an  unlicensed  miner  for  a  single  day,  since 
I  had  been  on  the  diggings  ;  and  I  entered  upon 
a  long  speech — to  prove,  that  in  moving  about 
the  gold  fields,  I  had  the  right  to  travel  at  any 
rate  of  speed  I  might  choose ;  and  that  I  had 
unlawfully  been  dragged  out  of  my  tent — which 
being  my  "  castle,'*  should  not  have  been 
invaded  in  the  manner  it  had  been. 

This  was  what  I  intended  to  have  said ;  but 
I  did  not  get  the  opportunity  of  making  my 
forensic  display :  for  the  magistrate  cut  me 
short,  by  stating,  that  I  had  been  playing  what 
the  diggers  call  a  "  lark ;''  and  by  doing  so,  had 
drawn  the  police  from  their  duty.  They  had 
been  seeking  for  those  who  really  had  not 
licenses ;  and  who,  through  my  misbehaviour, 
might  have  been  able  to  make  their  escape  ! 

■  In   conclusion,  this  sapient  justice  fined  me 
forty  shillings  ! 

There  w^as  an  injustice  about  this  decision 
— as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  I  had  been 
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treated — that  aroused  my  indignation.  I  had 
broken  no  law  ;  I  had  done  nothing  but  v\hat 
any  free  subject  had  a  right  to  do ;  yet  I  had 
been  treated  as  a  criminal,  and  mulcted  of  my 
money — in  fact,  robbed  of  two  pounds  sterling  1 

After  this  affair,  I  was  disgusted  with  Avoca  ; 
and,  in  less  than  an  hour  after,  1  rolled  up  my 
blankets,  and  took  the  road  for  Ballarat — this 
being  the  place  to  which  I  always  turned,  when 
not  knowing  where  else  to  go. 

Everyone  must  have  some  place  that  they 
look  upon  as  a  home — a  point  from  which  to 
start  or  take  departure.  Mine  was  Ballarat : 
for  the  reason  that  I  liked  that  place  better  than 
any  other  in  the  colony. 

I  had  made  more  money  on  the  Ballarat 
diggings  than  elsewhere  in  Australia;  and  I 
had  never  left  the  place  to  go  to  any  other,  with- 
out having  cause  to  regret  the  change.  This 
time,  T  determined,  on  my  return  to  Ballarat, 
to  stay  there — until  I  should  be  ready  to  bid 
a  final  adieu  to  Australia. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

DIGGER    HUNTING. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  at  Ballarat,  the  min- 
ing population  of  the  place  was  roused  to  a  state 
of  great  excitement — by  being  constantly  worried 
about  their  gold  licences. 

All  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  mining, 
were  required  to  take  out  a  monthly  licence ; 
for  which  one  pound  ten  shillings  had  to  be 
paid.  Each  miner  was  required  to  carry  this 
licence  upon  his  person ;  and  produce  it  when- 
ever desired  to  do  so,  by  the  commissioner, 
or  any  official  acting  under  his  authority. 

It  was  not  to  the  tax  of  eighteen  pounds  per 
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annum  that  the  miners  objected ;   but  to   the 
manner  in  which  it  was  levied  and  enforced. 

The  diggers  did  not  like  to  be  so  often 
accosted  by  a  body  of  armed  men,  and  com- 
pelled to  show  a  piece  of  paper — in  the  event 
of  them  not  having  it  about  them,  to  be  dragged 
off  to  the  court,  and  fined  five  pounds. 

After  some  show  of  opposition  to  this  tax — or 
rather  to  the  way  of  enforcing  it — had  begun  to 
exhibit  itself,  the  government  officials  became 
more  industrious  than  ever  at  their  occupation 
of  "  digger-hunting."  A  commissioner,  with  a 
band  of  mounted  troopers,  might  have  been  seen 
out  every  day — scouring  the  country  far  and 
near,  and  commanding  every  man  they  met  to 
produce  his  licence.  Not  unfrequently  an  honest 
miner  would  be  required  to  exhibit  the  disagree- 
able document  as  often  as  four  or  five  times  a  day  ! 

The  diggers  soon  got  tired  of  this  sort  of 
thing ;  which  was  enough  to  have  exasperated 
men  of  a  more  tranquil  tone  of  mind,  than  gold 
diggers  usually  are. 
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Meetings  were  called  and  attended  by  many 
hundreds  of  miners;  at  which  strong  resolu- 
tions were  passed  :  to  resist  the  arrest  of  any 
man,  who  should  be  taken  up  for  not  having  a 
gold  licence. 

These  resolutions  could  not  be  effectually 
carried  into  effect,  without  some  organization 
amongst  those  who  had  passed  them. 

This  was  to  a  certain  extent  accomplished : 
by  about  four  hundred  diggers  forming  them- 
selves into  an  organized  band,  and  commencing 
to  drill  and  discipline  in  a  sort  of  military  fashion. 

Thinking  the  wrongs  of  the  diggers  a 
sufficient  justification  for  this  action  on  their  part, 
1  joined  one  of  the  companies  thus  formed — 
with  the  full  determination  to  assist,  as  far  as 
lay  in  my  power,  in  the  removal  of  the  in- 
justice complained  of. 

I  did  not  think  there  was  anything  in 
English  law — properly  understood  and  ad- 
ministered— that  would  allow  thousands  of  men 
to  be  constantly  hunted,   harassed  and  insulted 
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by  bands  of  armed  police,  demanding  to  see  a 
piece  of  paper ;  but  perhaps  my  experience  of 
the  way  "justice  "  was  administered  at  Avoca, 
had  something  to  do  in  guiding  my  resolution 
to  resist  it  at  Ballarat. 

At  our  meetings,  the  diggers  indignantly 
declared  their  determination  to  overthrow  the 
system  that  made  them  game  for  the  minions  of 
the  Government ;  and  to  prove  that  they  were  in 
earnest  in  what  they  said,  many  of  them  were 
seen  to  tear  up  their  licences  upon  the  spot, 
and  light  their  pipes  with  the  torn  fragments  of 
the  paper  ! 

From  that  time,  whenever  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  police  to  arrest  a  man  without  a 
licence,  it  was  resisted  by  large  mobs  of  diggers  ; 
and  on  two  or  three  occasions  both  police  and 
troopers  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  their 
encampment. 

The  police  force  on  Ballarat  was  soon  in- 
creased in  number ;  and  a  large  body  of  regular 
troops  was  sent  up  from  Melbourne. 
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The  diggers  saw  that  they  could  no  longer 
oppose  this  force,  without  maintaining  a  body  of 
their  own  men  in  arms ;  and  for  this  purpose  a 
select  number  was  chosen  ;  who,  having  been 
regularly  organized  into  companies,  formed  a 
camp  on  the  Eureka  lead. 

Some  of  the  lying  officials  of  the  government 
have  represented  this  camp  to  have  been  strongly 
fortified — the  lie  being  propagated  to  secure 
them  greater  credit,  for  their  bravery  in  captur- 
ing it ! 

The  statement  was  altogether  untrue.  The 
Eureka  stockade  was  nothing  more  than  an  in- 
closure  formed  with  slabs  of  timber — such  as 
were  used  to  wall  in  the  shafts  sunk  on  wet 
leads — and  could  no  more  be  called  a  fortification, 
than  the  hurdles  used  by  farmers  for  penning  up 
a  flock  of  sheep. 

The  importance  attached  to  the  movement, 
on  the  part  of  the  government  officials,  was 
ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 

Martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  Ballarat ;   and 
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several  hundred  pounds  were  expended  in  filling 
bags  of  sand,  and  fortifying  the  Treasury  at 
Melbourne — about  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
scene  of  the  emeute  ! 

The  idea  of  the  diggers  marching  to  Mel- 
boure,  and  molesting  the  Government  pro- 
perty there,  was  simply  ridiculous.  The 
authorities  must  have  held  an  opinion  of  the 
men  they  governed,  not  very  complimentary  to 
the  liege  subjects  of  Her  Majesty. 

Because  the  miners  objected  to  being  hunted 
and  worried  for  a  piece  of  paper — proving  that 
they  had  paid  eighteen  pounds  per  annum  of  tax, 
more  than  any  other  class  of  the  population  — 
the  Government  officials  seemed  to  think  that  a 
causeless  rebellion  had  broken  out,  which  threa- 
tened to  overthrovv  the  whole  British  Empire ; 
and  which  nothing  but  low  scheming  and 
barbarous  action  could  quell. 

Thousands  of  ounces  of  gold  were  lying 
on  deposit  in  the  Escort  Office  at  Ballarat ;  yet 
had  the   mutineers  taken   the  place,  I  am  con- 
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fident  this  treasure  would  have  been  protected, 
and  restored  to  its  rightful  owners. 

But  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
diggers,  either  to  touch  Ballarat,  or  its  gold. 
They  only  maintained  an  armed  body  at  the 
Eureka  Stockade,  because  they  could  in  no 
other  way  resist  the  raids  of  the  troopers  who 
were  sent  out  license-hunting.  They  were  as 
innocent  of  all  intention  to  overthrow  the 
Government ;  "  loot"  the  Escort  Office  at  Bal- 
larat; or  march  upon  Melbourne,  as  babes 
unborn. 

Their  only  object  was  to  have  English  law 
properly  administered  to  them ;  or  rather,  to 
resist  the  violation  of  it  by  the  minions  who 
had  been  appointed  to  its  execution. 

This  the  Government  might  have  learnt — 
and  probably  did  learn — from  the  policemen 
disguised  as  diggers,  who  took  part  in  the 
proceedings  at  the  Eureka  Stockade ;  for  these 
communicated  all  they  learnt,  and  no  doubt 
a  good  deal  more,  to  the  officials  in  the 
Government  camp. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

A    GENIUS    IN   THE    DIGGINGS. 

When  I  went  to  join  the  insurgents  at  the 
Stockade,  I  was  accompanied  by  a  man,  who  had 
been  living  in  a  tent  near  my  own — a  German  ; 
whom  I  only  knew  by  the  name  of  ''  Karl." 
He  was  as  singular  a  man,  as  was  to  be  met 
amongst  the  many  incomprehensible  characters 
found  on  a  gold  field.  He  was  only  twenty- 
five  years  of  age ;  though  he  had  already  travel- 
led over  much  of  the  world,  and  spoke  several 
languages  fluently.  He  knew  something  of  the 
literature,  science,  arts,  and  customs  of  almost 
every    nation,  ancient   or  modern ;  and  having 
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a  wonderful  memory,  as  well  as  a  great  com- 
mand of  language,  he  could  be  very  entertaining 
in  conversation.  My  attention  was  first  called 
to  the  extraordinary  power  of  his  memory,  by 
hearing  him  once  talking  on  the  relative  merits 
of  the  poets. 

He  appeared  to  know  all  the  poetical  writings 
of  the  English,  German,  and  Italian  authors  by 
heart :  as  he  could  repeat  long  passages  from 
any  of  them,  when  called  upon. 

I  remember,  amongst  many  severe  criticisms 
which  he  gave  us  on  the  poetry  of  Byron,  his 
quoting  the  phrases  of  "  sad  knee/'  "  melo- 
dious tears,"  "cloudy  groan,"  "poetic  marble," 
"loud  hill,"  "foolish  flower,"  "learned  fin- 
gers," and  "  silly  sword  ;"  all  of  which  he 
mentioned  were  absurd  expressions. 

The  reader  may  think  my  sketch  of  this 
individual  overdrawn,  when  I  add,  that  in 
addition  to  his  other  accomplishments,  he  was 
not  only  a  musician  of  great  skill,  but,  in 
my  opinion,    a   musical    prodigy ;   and   excited 
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more  astonishment  and  admiration  by  his  musical 
talents,  than  by  any  other  of  the  many  accom- 
plishments he  possessed. 

Often  would  he  wander  alone,  where  nature 
was  most  lovely ;  and  from  her  surrounding 
beauties,  add  inspiration  to  the  melody  that 
filled  his  soul. 

The  notes  of  birds,  the  whispering  of  the 
winds,  and  the  murmuring  of  the  streams,  were 
all  caught  and  combined,  or  harmoniously 
arranged  in  enchanting  melodies ;  which  he 
would  re-produce  on  his  violin,  after  returning 
to  his  tent,  in  strains  that  seemed  enraptured. 

Never  did  I  listen  to  the  music  made  by  him, 
without  thinking  myself  a  better  man  :  for  all 
the  gentler  sentiments  of  my  soul  would  be 
awakened,  and  expanded  into  action  under  its 
influence.  For  hours  would  the  sounds  echo 
in  my  memory — making  me  forget  the  sorrows 
of  the  past,  as  well  as  the  cares  of  the  future ;  and 
turning  my  thoughts  to  an  ideal  world,  where 
material  ugliness  is  unknown. 
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I  defy  any  man  with  a  soul  superior  to  that 
of  a  monkey,  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  mean  or 
dishonest  action,  after  listening  to  a  tune  com- 
posed and  played  by  Karl  the  German. 

I  do  not  call  myself  a  judge  of  music,  or  of 
the  relative  merits  of  different  musicians,  and 
only  form  this  opinion  from  the  effect  produced 
on  my  mind  by  his  performance. 

I  am  not  easily  excited  by  musical,  or  dramatic 
representations;  but  Mario's  magnificent  ren- 
dering of  the  death  scene  in  "  Lucrezia  Borgia," 
or  the  astounding  recklessness  Alboni  is  accus- 
tomed to  throw  into  the  "  Brindisi,"  could 
never  awaken  within  my  soul  such  deep  thoughts, 
as  those  often  stirred  by  the  simple  strains 
of  Karl's  violin , 

Though  possessing  all  these  great  natural 
abilities — strengthened  by  travel,  and  experience 
in  both  men  and  books — Karl  was  a  slave  to 
one  habit,  that  rendered  all  his  talents  unavailing, 
and  hindered  him  from  ever  rising  to  the  sta- 
tion, he  might  otherwise  have  held  among  men. 
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He  was  a  confirmed  drunkard ;  and  could 
never  be  kept  sober,  so  long  as  there  was  a 
shilling  in  his  pocket ! 

Pride  had  hitherto  restrained  him  from  seek- 
ing professional  engagement,  and  exhibiting 
his  musical  talents  to  the  world ;  although,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  story,  he  had  been  brought 
up  to  the  profession  of  a  musician.  He  was 
even  becoming  celebrated  in  it,  when  the  demon 
of  intemperance  made  his  acquaintance,  and 
dragged  him  down  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
poverty  and  despair. 

Once,  when  in  Melbourne,  starvation  drove 
him  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  manager 
of  a  theatre;  who  listened  with  wonder  and 
admiration  to  the  soul-entrancing  melody  he 
produced. 

A  sum  far  beyond  his  expectations  was 
offered  ;  and  money  advanced  to  enable "  him 
to  make  a  respectable  appearance;  but  on 
the  night  in  which  his  debut  was  to  have 
been  made,  he  was  not  forthcoming !    He  had 
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been  found  in  the  street,  drunk  and  disorderly, 
and  was  carried  to  the  lock-up — where  he 
passed  the  evening  among  policemen,  instead 
of  exhibiting  himself  before  a  delighted  audience 
on  the  stage  of  a  theatre ! 

I  know  that  he  used  every  effort  to  subdue 
this  passion  for  strong  drink.  But  all  proved 
unavailing.  Notwithstanding  the  strength  of 
his  mind  in  other  respects,  he  could  not  resist 
the  fatal  fascination. 

Small  minds  may  be  subdued  and  controlled 
by  worldly  interests ;  but  the  power  to  curb  the 
action  of  a  large  and  active  intellect  may  not 
always  lie  within  itself. 

Karl  wished  to  join  the  insurgents — as  they 
w^ere  called — at  the  Eureka  Stockade;  and  al- 
though myself  anxious  that  their  number  should 
be  augmented  as  much  as  possible,  I  endea- 
voured to  persuade  him  against  having  anything 
to  do  with  the  disturbance. 

The  truth  was,  that  I  thought  foreigners  had 
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at  that  time  too  much  to  say  about  the  manner 
in  which  the  colony  was  governed. 

Although  I  could  not  deny  that  the  faults 
of  which  they  complained,  in  reality  existed, 
yet  I  believed  that  they  were  not  the  persons 
who  had  the  right  to  correct  them.  Many 
of  the  foreign  di sogers  had  a  deal  more  to 
say,  about  the  m  government  of  the  colony, 
than  any  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects ;  and  I 
did  not  like  to  hear  them  talk  treason.  They 
had  come  to  the  colony  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money— because  Australia  offered  supe- 
rior advantages  for  that  purpose — and  I  thought 
that  they  should  have  been  satisfied  v^i  the 
government  found  there,  without  taking  upon 
themselves  to  reform  its  abuses. 

I  explained  all  this  to  Karl ;  but,  while 
admitting  the  truth  of  what  I  said,  he  still 
adhered  to  his  determination  to  take  a  part 
in  the  revolution  of  Eureka. 

*'  Several  times,"  said  he,  "  have  I  had 
armed   men  command   me  to  show  a  licence ; 

F  3 
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and  I  have  also  been  imprisoned,  because  I 
did  not  have  that  piece  of  paper  in  my  pocket. 
I  have  several  times  been  insulted  in  the  colony, 
because  I  am  not  an  Englishman.  I  care  but 
little  which  gets  the  worst  of  this  struggle — the 
minions  of  the  government  or  its  subjects. 
Where  the  blood  of  either,  or  both,  is  to  flow, 
there  I  wish  to  be." 

I  said  nothing  more  to  dissuade  Karl  from 
following  this  singular  wish  ;  but  permitted  him 
to  accompany  me  to  the  stockade — where  he  was 
enrolled  in  one  of  the  companies. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    EUREKA    ROUT. 

I  HAVE  stated  that  about  four  hundred  men 
were  kept  under  arms  at  Ballarat,  to  oppose 
the  amusement  of  digger-hunting,  so  much 
indulged  in  by  the  government  officials.  The 
former  had  now  made  their  rendezvous  at  the 
stockade  on  the  Eureka. 

They  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  day, 
and  get  drilled  by  officers,  whom  they  had  ap- 
pointed for  this  duty.  During  the  night,  most 
of  them,  who  were  residents  of  Ballarat,  re- 
turned thither,  and-  slept  in  their  tents  ;  while 
others,  who  had  come  from  Creswick's  Creek 
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and  the  more  distant  gold  fields— to  take  part 
in  the  affair — remained  at  the  boarding  houses 
of  the  township. 

On  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  December,  1854, 
there  were  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  men 
in  the  stockade. 

Having  entered  into  the  cause,  I  determined 
to  devote  my  whole  time  to  it ;  and  on  that 
night  I  was  there  among  the  rest. 

The  diggers,  who  were  present,  supposed  they 
had  as  much  right  to  stay  in  the  stockade  as 
elsew^here. 

They  certainly  were  not  interfering  with  the 
officials  in  the  execution  of  their  duty ;  nor,  in 
any  way,  making  a  disturbance. 

There  was  no  just  cause  why  they  should 
have  been  attacked  on  that  particular  night. 
It  is  true,  that  during  the  previous  week,  the 
troopers  had  been  opposed  by  the  diggers  they 
were  hunting ;  and  had  in  some  cases  been 
prevented  from  making  arrests.  But  the 
authorities  need  not  have  supposed,    that   the 
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men  in  the  Eureka  Stockade  were  the  same 
who  had  offered  this  resistance.  They  could 
only  have  thought  so,  and  acted  on  the  belief,  by 
a  singular  stretch  of  imagination. 

About  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  an  alarm  was 
given,  that  the  soldiers  were  approaching  the 
stockade.  All  turned  out,  and  were  prepared 
to  defend  themselves  ;  but  the  alarm  proved  a 
false  one. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  there  was 
another  alarm ;  which  also  proved  to  be  without 
any  just  cause. 

At  half-past  two,  there  was  still  another 
false  report ;  to  which  only  a  very  few  paid  any 
attention  :  as  the  men  had  got  tired  of  being  so 
often  roused  from  their  slumbers  without  any 
cause.  Only  about  half  of  their  number  turned 
out  at  this  time ;  and  these  were  laughed  at  by 
the  others — for  allowing  themselves  to  be  un- 
necessarily frightened. 

About  half-past  four  in  the  morning — just  as 
the  first  faint  light   of  day  was   seen  on   the 
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eastern  horizon — the  camp  was  again  set  in 
commotion  by  the  fourth  alarm. 

This  time  there  was  a  real  cause:  since 
soldiers  and  troopers  could  be  seen  through 
the  twilight,  riding  towards  the  stockade. 

On  the  3rd  day  of  December,  1854,  at  half- 
past  four  o'clock  on  that  holy  Sabbath  morning, 
the  people  in  the  Eureka  Stockade  were  attacked 
by  English  soldiers,  and  troopers  in  the  pay  of 
the  Victorian  Government.  As  the  attack  was 
altogether  unexpected,  they  were  of  course  un- 
prepared to  repel  or  resist  it. 

It  would  have  been  little  less  than  folly  to 
have  attempted  resistance :  for  the  assailants 
numbered  three  hundred  and  ninety  men,  all 
well  armed  and  mounted ;  while  the  diggers,  were 
less  than  half  that  number,  and  most  of  us  only 
provided  with  fowling  pieces. 

When  the  signal  of  attack  was  given,  it  was 
done  in  a  manner  that  started  the  sleeping 
diggers  to  their  legs  ;  and  these  soon  proved  to 
be  the  most  useful  members  of   their  bodies. 
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The  majority  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  their 
officers — which  was  to  reserve  their  fire,  until 
our  assailants  should  come  near. 

Most  discharged  their  guns  at  the  enemy, 
while  still  only  dimly  seen  through  the  mist  of 
the  morning.  After  firing  once,  they  fled.  In 
an  instant,  the  troopers  were  upon  us. 

A  few  of  the  diggers  upon  this  occasion  proved 
themselves  men  of  heroic  courage.  I  saw 
young  Ross,  who  commanded  a  company,  shot 
dead  at  the  head  of  his  men — ^while  vainly  trying 
to  induce  them  to  stand  firm. 

It  seemed  but  a  minute  after  the  signal  had 
been  sounded,  before  the  troopers  broke  down 
the  palisades ;  and  began  shooting  and  hacking 
at  us  with  their  swords. 

'*  Vm  a  RoUing  Stone,"  thought  I,  "  and  do 
not  like  staying  too  long  in  one  spot.  The 
Eureka  Stockade  is  not  the  place  for  me." 

After  making  this  reflection,  I  sprang  over 
the  palisades ;  and  went  off  at  a  speed, 
that     enabled    me     soon     to    distance    many 
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of  my  comrades  who  had  started  in  advance  of 
me. 

Amongst  others  passed  in  my  flight,  was 
Karl,  the  German  ;  who  still  persevered  in  his 
determination  not  to  desert  his  digger  associates  : 
since  he  was  accompanying  them  in  their  retreat. 

He  had  not  fled,  however,  until  assured  that 
our  defeat  was  certain  :  for  I  saw  him  inside 
the  stockade,  firing  his  revolver,  shortly  hefore 
I  came  away  myself. 

I  did  not  stay  to  speak  to  him  :  for  the 
troopers  were  closely  pursuing  us  ;  and  cutting 
down  with  their  swords  any  man  they  could 
overtake. 

A  majority  of  the  routed  diggers  fled  towards 
a  tract  of  ground,  that  had  been  what  the  miners 
call,  "  worked  out." 

This  ground  was  so  perforated  with  holes, 
that  the  troopers  were  unable  to  gallop  their 
horses  over  it.  Fortunate  for  the  fugitives  that 
these  abandoned  diggings  lay  so  near  the 
stockade — otherwise  the    slaughter  would  have 
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been  much  greater  than  it  was — in  all  pro- 
bability amounting  to  half  the  number  of  the 
men  who  had  been  gathered  there. 

The  pursuit  w^as  not  continued  very  far. 
The  troopers  soon  lost  all  traces  of  those  they 
were  galloping  after.  Some  of  the  diggers 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  bush  ;  while  others 
concealed  themselves  in  the  shafts  of  the 
worked-out  claims  ;  and,  after  a  time,  the  soldiers 
were  recalled  to  exult  over  their  easy  victory. 

The  regular  soldiers  of  Her  Majesty's  army 
took  some  prisoners  in  the  stockade ;  but  so 
far  as  I  saw,  or  could  afterwards  ascertain,  the 
mounted  policemen  of  the  Colonial  Government, 
made  no  attempt  to  capture  a  single  digger. 
They  showed  no  quarter;  but  cut  down,  and 
in  some  instances  horribly  mutilated,  all  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact. 

Many  of  the  routed  diggers  remained  con- 
cealed in  the  bush,  and  other  places  of  refuge, 
all  that  day  ;  but,  perceiving  no  necessity  for 
this,  as  soon  as  the  pursuit  was  over,  I  returned 
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to  my  tent.  In  the  afternoon,  when  quiet  had 
to  a  certain  extent  been  restored,  I  walked  over 
to  view  the  scene  of  strife,  and  take  a  look  at 
the  unclaimed  corpses.  Twenty-eight  miners 
had  been  shot  dead  upon  the  spot ;  but  many 
more  were  missing — of  whose  fate  nothing  was 
ever  afterwards  known.  A  few  probably  fell, 
or  were  thrown,  into  some  of  the  deep  holes, 
through  w^hich  the  pursuit  had  been  carried. 

Some  of  the  dead  had  acquaintances  and 
friends  about  Ballarat ;  who  afterwards  removed 
their  bodies,  for  the  purpose  of  burial. 

I  saw  several  corpses  that  had  been  collected 
in  one  place,  and  were  waiting  for  recognition. 
Amongst  them  was  that  of  a  young  Austrian, 
whom  I  had  known.  His  body  had  been 
pierced  with  five  gun  shot  wounds — any  one  of 
which  would  have  proved  fatal. 

There  was  one  corpse  so  mutilated  and 
disfigured  with  sabre  cuts,  that  the  features 
could  not  be  recognised  by  any  with  whom, 
when  alive,  the  man  had  been  acquainted.     It 
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was  that  of  a  miner  who  had  a  family  in 
Ballarat.  His  body  was  afterwards  identified  by 
his  wife,  but  only  through  some  articles  that 
were  found  in  the  pockets  of  his  coat. 

I  never  saw,  or  heard  of  Karl  after  that  fatal 
morning.  Several  days  elapsed ;  and  his  tent, 
that  stood  near  my  own,  remained  unclaimed  by 
its  owner.  It  was  still  guarded  by  his  dog; 
which  I  fed  on  its  chain — as  some  of  my  neigh- 
bours jocularly  remarked — to  keep  it  alive,  for 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  it  howl.  Karl  had 
probably  fallen  down  one  of  the  deep  holes, 
on  the  abandoned  diggings,  over  which  we 
had  been  pursued. 

At  length,  becoming  weary  of  listening  to  the 
piteous  howling  of  the  dog,  I  set  the  animal  at 
Hberty,  and  on  doing  so,  gave  it  a  kick — this 
being  the  only  means  I  could  think  of,  to  let  it 
know  that  I  wished  to  cut  its  further  acquain- 
tance. It  was  an  ugly,  mangy  creature; 
and  all  the  respect  I  felt  for  the  memory  of  its 
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lost  master,  could  not  induce  rae  to  be  troubled 
with  it  any  longer. 

Four  men  were  arrested,  and  tried  as  ring- 
leaders in  the  *'  Ballarat  rebellion."  They  were 
charged  with  treason — with  an  intent  to  over- 
throw her  Majesty's  Government,  and  take 
from  Queen  Victoria  the  Crown  of  England  1 
The  Governor  and  his  ministers  wished  the 
world  to  be  informed,  that  they  had  succeeded 
in  quelling  a  revolution,  that  threatened  destruc- 
tion to  the  whole  British  empire  ! 

They  thirsted  for  more  blood ;  but  they  did 
not  get  it.  The  jury,  before  whom  the  prisoners 
were  tried,  acquitted  them  ;  and  they  were 
once  more  set  at  liberty. 

Not  long  after,  the  licensing  system  was 
abolished  ;  and  in  its  stead  an  export  duty  of 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  ounce,  was 
levied  upon  the  gold.  This  was  certainly  a 
more  natural  method  of  collecting  the  revenue ; 
and  in  every  way  more  satisfactory.  By  it,  the 
unsuccessful  miner  was  not  called  upon  to  pay 
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as  much  as  one  who  had  been  fortunate ;  and 
the  diggers  were  no  longer  annoyed  and  in- 
sulted by  the  minions  of  the  Licensing  Com- 
mission. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

BURIED   ALIVE. 

From  Ballarat,  I  went  to  the  great  rush  at 
Mount  Blackwood ;  and  pitched  my  tent  on  a 
part  of  that  gold  field,  known  as  the  "  Red 
HiU." 

Mount  Blackwood  was  more  heavily  and 
thickly  timbered,  than  any  other  of  the  Victorian 
gold  fields.  The  surface  of  the  ground  was 
very  uneven ;  and  the  soil  on  the  rocks  of  but 
little  depth.  It  was  difficult  to  find  a  horizontal 
space,  of  sufficient  size,  for  the  pitching  of  an 
ordinary  miner's  tent ;  and  to  see  such  stupend- 
ous trees  growing  on  the  steep  hill-sides,  with 
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scarce  soil  enough  to  cover  their  roots,  was 
matter  of  surprise  to  everybody  who  came  to 
Mount  Blackwood. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  rush  had  com- 
menced— and  after  several  thousand  people  had 
gathered  there — we  were  visited  one  night  by  a 
terrific  gale,  or  more  properly  speaking,  a  "  hur- 
ricane/' 

Hundreds  of  large  trees — which  owing  to  the 
shallow  soil,  could  not  take  deep  root  in  the 
rock  underneath — were  blown  down. 

The  night  was  very  dark  ;  and  no  one  could 
see  from  what  side  a  tree  might  at  any  moment 
come  crashing.  A  space  of  ground,  out  of  reach 
of  the  fallen  trunks,  was  not  to  be  found  on  the 
gold  field.  The  consequence  was,  that  thirteen 
people  were  killed  for  certain  ;  and  many  more  se- 
verely injured,  all  through  the  falling  of  the  trees. 

But  the  number  of  fatal  accidents,  caused  by 
the  hurricane  of  that  night,  was  probably  never 
known. 

The  night  was  one  of  horror  and  fear  to  more 
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than  eight  thousand  people — each  of  whom  knew 
not  the  minute  that  death  might  be  his  por- 
tion. A  miner  and  his  wife,  while  endeavour- 
ing to  escape  to  a  place  of  safety,  were  crushed 
under  the  same  tree.  Had  they  remained  in 
their  tent,  they  would  have  escaped  uninjured  ! 
But  what  was  still  more  singular  in  this  unfor- 
tunate incident :  the  woman,  when  struck  by 
the  tree,  was  carrying  a  child,  which  received 
not  the  slightest  injury,  while  both  the  parents 
were  killed  on  the  spot ! 

The  day  after  the  storm,  Mount  Blackwood 
presented  a  very  forlorn  appearance.  Hundreds 
of  trees  had  been  prostrated  by  the  wind  ;  and 
nearly  every  tent  had  been  thrown  down. 

Ever  since  that  night,  I  can  understand  the 
fear,  that  some  sailors  entertain,  of  a  storm  upon 
land. 

I  had  very  little  success  in  gold  digging  at 
Mount  Blackwood  ;  but  while  there,  an  incident 
occurred  that  was  interesting  to  me ;  so  much 
so,  as  to  be  deserving  of  a  place  among  these 
my  adventures. 
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I  expect  to  die  some  time ;  but  fervently  hope 
and  pray,  that  my  existence  may  not  be  termi- 
nated by  suffocation — either  by  means  of  a  rope, 
or  otherwise.  1  profess  to  have  a  horror  of  that 
mode  of  death:  for  the  simple  reason  that  I 
have  made  trial  of  it,  and  found  the  sensation 
anything  but  pleasant. 

While  at  Mount  Blackwood,  I  worked  a 
claim  in  company  with  three  others. 

I  was  taken  into  this  partnership,  by  a  man 
I   had   known   at  Ballarat.       He  went  by  the 
name  of  "  Yorkey" — from  his  being  a  Yorkshire- 
man — and  was    the    only   one  of   the    "  firm 
with  whom  I  formed  much  acquaintance. 

I  was  at  work  in  a  tunnel  of  the  claim,  where 
we  had  not  used  sufficient  caution  in  supporting 
the  top  of  the  tunnel  with  timber. 

Although  the  shaft  was  not  a  wide  one,  the 
earth  being  a  little  damp,  and  composed  of 
loose  shingle,  required  propping  up.  As  I  had 
neglected  this,  about  a  cart  load  of  the  shingle 
fell  down,  burying  me  completely  under  it. 

VOL.   III.  G 
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The  weight  upon  my  limbs  was  so  great,  that 
I  could  not  move  them ;  and  I  lay  as  if  1  had 
been  chained  to  the  spot. 

At  the  time,  two  of  my  mining  partners  were 
also  below,  working  in  another  part  of  the 
tunnel.  Of  course  they  heard  the  little  earth- 
quake, and  came  to  my  assistance. 

The  task  of  digging  me  out,  proved  more 
difficult  than  they  expected :  for  there  was 
not  room  for  both  my  mates  to  work  at  the 
same  time — besides,  they  could  not  handle 
either  pick  or  shovel  to  any  great  effect,  lest 
they  might  injure  my  limbs. 

We  had  been  called  up  for  dinner ;  and  I  was 
on  the  point  of  climbing  out  of  the  tunnel,  just 
at  the  moment  the  earth  fell  in. 

Our  mates  above,  had  grown  impatient  at 
our  delay  ;  and  commenced  shouting  for  us  to 
come  up.  I  heard  one  of  those  below  respond- 
ing to  them.  I  could  not  understand  what  he 
said ;  but  afterwards  learnt,  that  he  was  merely 
telling  them  what  had  happened. 
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Never  shall  I  forget  the  strange  sound  of 
that  man's  voice.  I  suppose,  for  the  reason 
that  I  was  buried  in  the  earth,  it  seemed  un- 
earthly. I  could  form  no  idea  of  the  distance 
the  speaker  was  from  me.  His  voice  seemed 
to  come  from  some  place  thousands  of  miles 
away — in  fact  from  another  world.  I  was  sen- 
sible that  some  mischance  had  occurred — that 
I  was  buried  alive,  and  in  great  agony ;  but  the 
voice  I  heard  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  re- 
motest part  of  an  immense  cavern  in  some 
planet,  far  down  in  the  depths  of  space.  It  com- 
manded me  to  come  thither :  and  I  thought 
I  was  preparing  to  obey  that  command,  by 
ceasing  to  live ;  but  the  necessary  preparation 
for  another  existence  appeared  to  require  a  long 
time  in  being  completed. 

In  my  struggles  for  respiration,  I  fancied 
that  stones  and  earth  were  passing  through  ray 
lungs ;  and  hours,  days  and  weeks  seemed  to  be 
spent  in  this  sort  of  agony.  It  was  real  agony — 
so  real  as  not   to  beget  insensibility.    Oa  the 
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contrary,  my  consciousness  of  existence  re- 
mained both  clear  and  active. 

I  wondered  why  I  did  not  die  of  starvation  ; 
and  tried  to  discover  if  there  was  any  principle 
in  nature  that  would  enable  a  person,  when 
buried  alive,  to  resist  the  demands  of  hunger 
and  live  for  ever  without  food.  It  seemed  im- 
possible for  me  to  die.  One  vast  world  appeared 
to  be  compressing  me  against  another  ;  but  they 
could  not  both  crush  out  the  agony  of  my 
existence. 

At  length  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  I 
was  dead ;  and  that  in  another  world  I  was 
undergoing  punishment  for  crimes  committed 
in  that  I  had  left. 

"  What  have  I  ever  done,"  thought  I,  "  that 
this  horrible  torture  should  be  inflicted  on  me  ?" 

Every  link  in  memory's  chain  was  presented 
to  my  mental  examination,  and  minutely  ex- 
amined. 

They  were  all  perfect  to  my  view ;  but  none 
of  them  seemed  connected   with  any  act  in  the 
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past,  that  should  have  consigned  me  to  the  tor- 
ture I  was  suffering. 

My  agony  at  last  produced  its  effect ;  and  I 
was  released  from  it.  I  gradually  became  un- 
conscious, or  nearly  so.  There  was  still  a  sen- 
sation of  pain — of  something  indescribably 
wrong;  but  the  keen  sensibility  of  it,  both 
mental  and  bodily,  had  now  passed  away. 
This  semi-unconscious  state  did  not  seem  the 
result  of  the  accident  that  had  befallen  me.  I 
thought  it  had  arisen  from  long  years  of  mental 
care  and  bodily  suffering ;  and  was  the  involun- 
tary repose  of  a  spirit  exhausted  by  sheer  conten- 
tion, with  all  the  ills  that  men  may  endure  upon 
earth.  Then  I  felt  myself  transferred  from  this 
state  to  another  quite  different — one  of  true 
physical  pain,  intense  and  excruciating ;  though 
it  no  longer  resembled  the  indescribable  horror  I 
had  experienced,  while  trying  to  inhale  the  rocks 
that  were  crushing  the  life  out  of  me. 

My  head  was  now  uncovered  ;  and  I  was 
breathing  fast  and  freely. 
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Though  in  great  pain,  I  was  now  conscious 
of  all  that  was  transpiring. 

I  could  hear  the  voice  of  *  Yorkey/  speak- 
ing in  his  native  Yorkshire  dialect,  and  encou- 
raging me  with  the  statement  that  I  would  soon 
be  out  of  danger. 

Notwithstanding  the  pain  I  still  suffered,  I 
was  happy — 1  believe  never  more  so  in  my  life. 
The  horrible  agony  I  had  been  enduring  for  the 
want  of  breath  had  passed  aw^ay ;  and,  as 
I  recognized  the  voice  of  the  kind-hearted 
Yorkshireman,  I  knew  that  everything  would 
be  done  for  me  that  man  could  do. 

1  was  not  mistaken :  for  *  Yorkey'  soon  after 
succeeded  in  getting  my  arms  and  legs  ex- 
tracted from  the  shingle ;  and  I  was  hoisted  up 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Previous  to  this  accident,  I  had  but  a  faint 
idea  of  how  much  I  valued  life,  or  rather  how 
much  T  had  hitherto  undervalued  the  endurance 
of  death. 

My  sufferings,  whilst  buried  in  the  tunnel, 
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were  almost  as  great  as  those  I  had  felt  on  first 
learning  the  loss  of  Lenore  ! 

This  accident  had  the  effect  of  sadly  disgust- 
ing me  with  the  romantic  occupation  of  gold 
digging — at  all  events  it  made  me  weary  of  a 
digger's  Hfe  on  Mount  Blackwood — where  the 
best  claim  I  could  discover,  paid  but  very  little 
more  than  the  expenses  incurred  in  working  it. 

I  thought  Mount  Blackwood,  for  several 
reasons,  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  Victoria 
I  had  ever  visited,  excepting  Geelong.  I  had  a 
bad  impression  of  the  place  on  first  reaching  it ; 
and  working  hard  for  several  weeks,  without 
making  anything,  did  not  do  much  towards 
removing  that  impression.  I  determined, 
therefore,  to  go  back  to  Ballarat — not  a  Rttle 
dissatisfied  with  myself  for  having  left  it.  After 
my  experience  of  the  Avoca  diggings,  I  had 
resolved  to  remain  permanently  at  Ballarat — 
believing  it  to  be  the  best  gold  field  in  the 
Colony — but  I  had  allowed  false  reports  of  the 
richness  of  Mount  Blackwood  to  affect  this  resolu- 
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tion ;  and  I  was  not  without  the  consolation  of 
knowing,  that  the  misfortunes  that  befel  me  at 
the  latter  place  were  attributable  to  my  own 
folly :  in  lending  a  too  ready  ear  to  idle 
exaggerations. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    "  elephant"    AND    HIS    xMATE. 

For  several  days  after  my  "  exhumation,"  I 
was  compelled  to  remain  in  my  tent,  an  invalid. 

When  at  length  I  became  able  to  take  the 
road,  I  started  back  for  Ballarat ;  where  I 
arrived  after  an  arduous  journey  on  foot,  that 
lasted  nearly  three  days. 

On  again  becoming  fairly  settled  on  this  far- 
famed  gold  field,  I  purchased  a  share  in  a  claim 
on  the  "  Gravel-pits"  lead. 

This  speculation  proved  fortunate  :  for  the 
prospect  turned  out  a  good  one.  The  gold  I 
expected  to  obtain  from  my  claim — added  to 
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what  I  had  previously  accumulated — promised 
to  amount  to  a  considerable  sum.  With  this, 
I  should  have  been  wilhng  to  rehnquish  the 
hardships  of  a  miner's  life,  and  follow  some  less 
laborious  occupation. 

When  I  thought  of  doing  so,  however,  certain 
difficulties  always  presented  themselves. 

What  should  I  do?  What  other  profession 
could  I  follow  ?  These  were  interrogatories,  not 
easily  answered. 

Where  I  should  go,  after  leaving  the  diggings, 
was  a  subject  for  profound  consideration. 
For  what  reason  should  I  go  anywhere?  What 
purpose  had  I  to  accomplish  by  going  anywhere, 
or  doing  anything  ?  While  asking  myself  these 
questions,  I  thought  of  Jessie  ;  though  not  with 
pleasure  :  for  then  within  my  mind  would  arise  a 
temptation  hard  to  resist. 

Unable  to  shape  out  any  plan,  I  left  it  to 
circumstances ;  and  toiled  on  from  day  to  day, 
with  no  more  interest  in  the  future  than  the 
shovel  I  held  in  my  hands ! 
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How  very  different  it  appeared  to  be  with 
the  two  young  men,  who  were  part  owners 
of  the  claim,  in  which  I  had  purchased  a 
share ! 

Our  "  firm"  was  a  large  concern,  owned  by 
ten  of  us  in  all ;  and  out  of  the  number, 
there  were  but  two  who  appeared  to  be 
toiling  for  an  object.  The  majority  of  mankind 
think  they  are  living  and  working  for  some 
purpose ;  but  many  of  them  are  mistaken. 
They  have  some  wishes,  with  a  faint  desire 
to  see  them  fulfilled.  But  few  there  are  who 
labour  with  that  determined  resolve  that  cannot 
be  shaken,  or  set  aside  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  hour.  Men  do  not  often  struggle  with 
the  determined  spirit,  that  is  ever  certain  to 
insure  success. 

The  most  superficial  observer  could  not  have 
failed  to  perceive,  that  the  two  young  men  I 
have  mentioned  were  acting  under  the  in- 
fluence of  some  motive  stronger  than  common. 

The  energy  they  displayed  in  their  toil,  the 
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firmness  they  exhibited  in  resisting  the  many 
temptations  set  before  them,  their  disregard  of  the 
past,  their  anxiety  for  the  present,  and  confidence 
in  the  future — all  told  me  that  they  were  toiling 
for  a  purpose.  They  acted,  as  if  they  had  never 
met  with  any  serious  disappointment  in  life  ;  and 
as  if  they  fully  believed  that  Fortune's  smiles 
might  be  won  by  those  who  deserve  them. 

I  knew  they  must  be  happy  in  this  belief: 
for  I  once  indulged  in  it  myself.  I  could  envy 
them ;  while  hoping  that,  unlike  me,  the  object 
for  which  they  were  exerting  themselves  might 
be  accomplished.  I  had  seen  many  young  men 
— both  in  California  and  Australia — yielding  to 
the  temptations  that  beset  them  ;  and  squan- 
dering the  most  valuable  part  of  their  lives  in 
dissipation — scattering  the  very  gold,  in  the 
accumulation  of  which  they  had  already  sacri- 
ficed both  health  and  strength.  It  was  a 
pleasure,  therefore,  to  witness  the  behaviour 
of  these  two  young  miners ;  actuated  by  prin- 
ciples too  pure  and  strong  to  be  conquered  by 
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the  follies  that  had  ruined  so  many.  For  this 
reason ,  I  could  not  help  wishing  them  success ; 
and  I  sincerely  hoped  that  virtue,  in  their  case, 
might  meet  with  its  reward. 

Nearly  everyone  has  some  cause  for  self- 
gratification — some  little  revenue  of  happiness 
that  makes  him  resigned  to  all  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  life. 

My  two  companions  wished  to  acquire  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  for  a  certain  purpose. 
They  had  every  reason  to  believe  their  wishes 
would  be  fulfilled ;  and  were  contented  in  their 
toil.  Such  was  once  the  case  with  myself;  but 
my  circumstances  had  sadly  changed.  I  had 
nothing  to  accomplish,  nothing  to  hope  for. 

And  yet  this  unfortunate  state  of  existence 
was  not  without  some  reflections,  that  partially 
reconciled  me  to  my  fate.  Others  were  toiling 
with  hopes  that  might  end  in  disappointment ; 
and  I  was  not.  Apprehensions  for  the  future 
that  might  trouble  them,  were  no  longer  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  me  ! 
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One  of  the  young  men,  whom  I  have  thus 
ceremoniously  introduced,  was  named  Alexander 
Olliphant.  He  was  better  known  amongst  us 
as  "  the  Elephant" — a  distinction  partly  sug- 
gested by  his  name,  and  partly  owing  to  his 
herculean  strength.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
colonies — New  South  Wales — though  he  dif- 
fered very  much  in  personal  appearance  from 
the  majority  of  the  native-born  inhabitants  of 
that  colony,  who  are  generally  of  a  slender  make. 
"  The  Elephant"  was  about  six  feet  in  height, 
but  of  a  stout  build,  and  possessing  great  physical 
strength.  Although  born  and  brought  up  in 
New  South  Wales,  his  conversation  proclaimed 
him  familiar  with  most  of  the  sights  to  be 
witnessed  in  London,  Paris,  and  many  others 
of  the  large  cities  of  Europe.  He  appeared  to 
have  been  well  educated  ;  and  altogether  there 
was  a  mystery  about  the  man,  that  I  could  not 
comprehend.  I  did  not  try  to  fathom  it.  Men 
working  together  on  the  gold  fields  are  seldom 
inquisitive ;  and  two  mates  will  often  associate, 
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throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  partnership 
without  either  hecoming  acquainted  with  a  single 
circumstance  of  the  past  life  of  the  other — often, 
indeed,  without  even  learning  each  other's 
family  names ! 

I  was  along  with  Edmund  Lee — already 
mentioned  in  my  narrative — for  many  months  ; 
and  yet  he  never  heard  my  name,  until  the  hour 
of  our  parting  in  Callao — when  we  were  enter- 
ing into  an  arrangement  to  correspond  with 
each  other ! 

The  second  of  the  young  men  I  have  spoken 
about,  was  known  to  us  simply  as,  "  Sailor 
Bill."  He  seldom  had  anything  to  say  to  anyone. 
We  only  knew,  that  he  had  been  a  sailor ;  and 
that  he  was  to  all  appearance  everything  an 
honest  fellow  should  be.  He  had  worked  with 
OUiphant  for  more  than  a  year ;  and,  although 
the  two  appeared  to  be  on  intimate  terms  of 
acquaintance — and  actually  were  warm  friends — 
neither  knew  anything  of  the  private  history 
of  the  other  1 
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As  soon  as  we  should  have  completed  our 
claim  on  the  Gravel-pits  lead,  Olliphantand  Bill 
had  declared  their  intention  of  proceeding  to  Mel- 
bourne— to  return  to  the  diggings  no  more. 
They  had  been  both  fortunate,  they  said — hav- 
ing obtained  the  full  amount  for  which  they  had 
been  toiling,  and  something  more. 

They  were  going  to  realize  those  hopes  and 
wishes,  that  had  cheered  and  inspired  them 
through  the  weary  hours  of  their  gold  digging 
life. 

They  were  both  quite  young.  Perhaps  they 
had  parents  in  poverty,  whom  they  were  intend- 
ing to  relieve  ?  Perhaps  others  might  be  waiting 
for  their  return,  and  would  be  made  happy  by 
it  ?  The  joy  of  anticipating  such  a  happiness 
was  once  mine  ;  and  I  could  imagine  the  agree- 
able emotions  that  must  have  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  my  two  companions — once  my  own 
— to  be  mine  no  more. 

They  were  going  to  give  up  gold  digging — 
with    spirits    light,    and    hopes    bright,     per- 
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haps  to  enter  upon  some  new  and  pleasanter 
sphere  of  action  ;  while  I  could  bethink  me 
of  nothing  that  would  ever  more  restore  my 
lost  happiness.  For  me  there  was  nothing  but 
to  continue  the  monotonous  existence  my  com- 
rades were  so  soon  to  forsake. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

A   DINNER-PARTY   OF   DIGGERS. 

Our  claim  was  at  length  completed,  and 
we — the  shareholders — with  some  of  our  friends 
determined  to  hold  a  little  jollification.  We  en- 
gaged a  private  room  in  the  hotel,  where  we  had 
divided  our  gold ;  and,  after  settling  all  accounts, 
we  sat  down  to  as  good  a  dinner,  as  the  landlord 
could  place  upon  his  table. 

After  dinner,  our  pipes  were  lit;  and  the 
only  business  before  us,  was  to  find  some 
amusement  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

"Rule  Britannia,"  "The  Red,  White,  and 
Blue,"  and  "  The  Flag  that  braved  a  Thousand 
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Years,"  were  sung,  and  duly  applauded.  The 
poet  of  the  company  then  gave  us  a  song  of  his 
own  composing ;  which,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  merits,  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  company. 

As  it  was  understood  that  "  the  Elephant" 
and  *'  Bill"  were  going  to  give  up  gold  dig- 
ging for  good,  and  were  to  start  for  Melbourne 
the  next  day,  one  of  the  party  came  out  with  a 
proposal,  warmly  seconded  by  the  rest. 

*'  Elephant,"  said  the  person  thus  proposing, 
"  now  that  you  and  Bill  have  made  your 
fortunes,  and  are  going  to  give  up  the 
business,  suppose  you  tell  us  all  what  you 
intend  doing  with  your  money — so  that,  when 
we  have  made  our  fortune,  we  shall  have  your 
example  to  guide  us  in  spending  it  ?" 

The  individual  who  made  this  request,  had 
once  been  a  convict  in  Tasmania.  He  was 
rather  a  good-looking  man,  about  forty-five 
years  of  age,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Norton- 
The  little  bird  called  "  rumour,"  had  chiruppcd 
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about  the  diggings  many  tales  of  his  former 
achievements  in  crime — all  of  which,  however, 
seemed  to  have  been  forgotten. 

The  reader  may  ask,  why  those  of  our  com- 
pany, who  professed  to  be  respectable  men, 
should  associate  with  one  who  had  manifestly 
been  a  transported  felon  ? 

The  answer  is,  that  we  were  in  circumstances 
very  different  from  those  who  might  think  of 
putting  such  a  question.  Ten  or  twelve  men  were 
required  for  working  a  mine  on  the  Gravel-pits ; 
and  where  nearly  all  the  people  of  the  place  were 
strangers  to  each  other,  a  man  could  not  very 
well  make  choice  of  his  companions ;  at  least 
not  all  of  them.  Norton  had  bought  a  share  in 
the  claim  from  one  of  the  first  holders  of  it ; 
and  all  that  the  rest  of  us  could  require  of  him, 
was,  that  he  should  perform  his  share  of  the 
work. 

On  such  an  occasion  as  that  of  dividing  the 
gold,  he  had  as  much  right  to  be  one  of  the  com- 
pany, as  any  other  shareholder. 
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"  I  will  agree  to  what  you  propose,  on  one 
condition/'  responded  the  Elephant,  to  the 
proposal  of  Norton  ;  *'  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  my  friend,  Bill,  will  do  the  same.  But 
in  order  that  you  should  understand  what 
I  intend  doing  in  the  future,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  you  should  be  told  something  of  my  past. 
This  I  am  willing  to  make  known,  if  you, 
Norton,  will  give  us  a  true  account  of  the 
principal  events  of  your  life ;  and  Bill  will  pro- 
bably gratify  your  curiosity  on  the  same 
terms  ?" 

"  Oh  certainly,''  said  Bill ;  "  if  Norton  will 
give  us  his  history,  I'll  give  mine." 

The  idea  of  an  old  convict  giving  us  a  true  ac- 
count of  his  misfortunes  and  crimes,  was  thought 
to  be  a  very  happy  one ;  and  the  whole  company 
were  amused  at  the  way  the  "  Elephant"  had 
defeated  Norton's  attempt  to  gratify  his  curio- 
sity :  for  they  had  no  idea  that  the  convict 
would  make  a  "  confession."  But  to  the 
surprise    of  all,    he   accepted   the  terms ;     and 
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declared  himself  ready  and  willing  to  tell  "  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth/' 

Olliphant  and  Bill  could  not  retreat  from  the 
position  they  had  taken,  and  Norton  was  called 
upon  to  commence.  The  glasses  were  again 
filled,  and  the  short  black  pipes  relit. 

The  company  kept  profound  silence — show- 
ing the  deep  interest  they  felt  in  hearing  the 
life  narrative  of  a  man,  with  whose  crimes 
rumour  had  already  made  them  partially 
acquainted. 

"  I  am,"  began  Norton,  "  the  son  of  a  poor 
man — a  day  labourer;  and  was  born  in  the 
north  of  Scotland.  Inspired  by  the  hopes  com- 
mon to  youth,  I  married  early.  In  consequence, 
I  had  to  endure  the  misery  every  man  must 
meet,  who  is  cursed  with  poverty,  and  blessed 
with  a  family  he  is  unable  to  support. 

"  The  mutual  affection  my  wife  and  I 
entertained  for  each  other,  only  increased  our 
wretchedness.     It   was  agony   to  see  one  who 
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loved  me,  having  to  endure  the  privations  and 
hardships  to  which  our  poverty  subjected  us. 

"By  alnaost  superhuman  exertions,  and  by 
living  half  starved,  I  managed  at  last  to  scrape 
together  a  sufficient  sum  to  take  me  to  America — 
where  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  provide  a  home  for 
my  wife  and  child. 

"  I  had  not  the  means  to  take  them  along  with 
me  ;  though  I  left  enough  to  secure,  what  I 
thought,  would  be  a  permanent  home  for  them 
until  I  should  return. 

"  My  wife  had  a  brother — an  only  relative — 
who  lived  in  a  lonely  house  among  the  hills. 
He  and  his  w^ife  kindly  agreed  to  give  my  old 
woman  a  home,  until  I  should  either  return,  or 
send  for  her. 

"  I  will  not  weary  you  with  the  particulars  of 
what  I  did  in  America — more  than  to  state  that 
I  w^ent  to  the  copper  mines  near  Lake  Superior ; 
and  that  1  was  not  there  a  year,  before  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  a  rich  vein  of  ore,  which  I 
sold  to  a  mining  company  for  6,000  dollars. 
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"  I  sent  ray  wife  a  part  of  this  money, 
along  with  the  intelligence,  that  I  would  soon 
return  for  her.  With  the  rest,  I  purchased  a 
small  farm  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of 
Ohio ;  and  leaving  a  man  in  charge  of  it,  I 
returned  to  Scotland  for  my  family. 

**  I  got  back  in  the  middle  of  winter — in 
December.  It  was  a  very  cold  morning,  when 
I  arrived  in  sight  of  the  hovel,  that  contained  all 
I  loved  most  dear  on  earth.  It  was  Christmas 
Day  ;  and,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  spend- 
ing it  along  with  my  wife,  I  had  walked  all  the 
night  before.  When  I  drew  near  the  house,  1 
noticed  that  the  snow — that  had  been  falling  for 
two  days — lay  untrodden  around  the  door  ! 

"  I  hurried  up,  inside ;  when  I  saw,  lying  on 
the  floor,  and  partly  covered  with  rags,  my  wife 
and  child.     They  were  what  men  call — dead  ! 

"  The  appearance  of  the  hut,  and  of  the  dead 
bodies,  told  me  all.  They  had  died  of  cold  and 
hunger. 

"  I  afterwards  learnt,  that  my  brother-in-law 
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had  died  some  time  before  ;  and  that  his  wife 
immediately  afterwards  had  gone  away  from  the 
hovel  to  join  some  of  her  own  relatives,  who 
hved  near  the  border. 

**  My  poor  wife  had  disposed  of  every  thing  that 
would  sell  for  a  penny  ;  and  had  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  find  employment.  The  distance  of 
the  hut  from  any  neighbour,  had  prevented 
her  from  receiving  assistance  in  the  last  hours  of 
her  existence :  for  no  one  had  been  aware  of  the 
state  of  destitution  to  which  she  had  been 
reduced. 

"  During  the  severe  storm  preceding  her 
decease,  she  had  probably  lingered  too  long  in 
the  hut  to  be  able  to  escape  from  it ;  and  had 
miserably  perished,  as  in  a  prison. 

"  Neither  she,  nor  the  child,  could  have  been 
dead  for  any  length  of  time.  Their  corpses  were 
scarcely  cold  ;  and  it  was  horrible  for  me  to 
think,  that  I  had  been  walking  in  the  greatest 
haste  thoughout  all  that  stormy  night,  and  yet 
had  arrived  too  late  to  rescue  them  1 

VOL.    III.  H 
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"  When  sitting  by  their  lifeless  forms,  in  an 
agony  of  mind  that  words  cannot  describe,  I 
was  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  a  stranger.  It 
turned  out  to  be  the  post  carrier ;  who  stepping 
inside  the  hut,  handed  me  a  letter.  At  a  glance, 
I  saw  it  was  the  letter  I  had  sent  from 
America — enclosing  a  draft  for  twenty-five 
pounds. 

"  '  Why  has  this  letter  not  been  delivered 
before?'  I  inquired  of  the  man,  speaking  as 
calmly  as  I  could. 

*'  He  apologized  :  by  saying  that  the  letter  had 
only  been  in  his  possession  four  days ;  and 
that  no  one  could  expect  him  to  come  that 
distance  in  a  snow  storm,  when  he  had  no  other 
letter  to  deliver  on  the  way  ! 

*'  I  took  up  an  old  chair — the  only  article  of 
furniture  in  the  house — and  knocked  the  man 
senseless  to  the  floor. 

"  His  skull  was  broken  by  the  blow ;  and  he 
soon  after  died. 

"  I  was  tried,   and  convicted  of  manslaujih 
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ter;   for  which  I  received   a    sentence  of  ten 
years  transportation. 

"  At  the  end  of  three  years,  I  obtained  a 
ticket-of-leave  for  good  conduct.  And  now, 
gentlemen,  I  have  nothing  more  to  tell  you,  that 
would  be  worth  your  listening  to." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Norton's  narrative, 
several  of  the  company,  who  seemed  to  be 
restraining  themselves  with  great  difficulty, 
broke  into  loud  shouts  of  laughter.  Norton 
did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  displeased  at  this, 
as  1  thought,  unseemly  exhibition  ! 

I  afterwards  learnt  why  he  had  taken  it  in 
such  good  part.  It  was  generally  known,  that 
he  had  been  transported  for  robbing  a  postman  ; 
and  the  cause  of  their  mirth  was  the  contrast 
between  the  general  belief,  and  his  own  special 
account  of  the  crime. 

For  my  part,  I  could  not  join  in  their  mirth. 
His  story  had  been  told  with  such  an  air  ot 
truth,  that  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  disbelieve 
it.     If  not  true,    tbe  man    deserved   some   cun- 
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sideration  for  the  talent  he  had  exhibited  in  the 
construction  of  his  story :  for  never  was  truth 
better  counterfeited,  or  fiction  more  cunningly 
concealed,  under  an  air  of  ingenuous  sincerity. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE    **  elephant's"    AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


When  tranquillity  had  been  again  restored, 
the  "  Elephant"  was  called  on  for  his  autobio- 
graphy— which  was  given  nearly  as  follows : — 

"  My  father  is  a  '  squatter*  in  New  South 
Wales — ^where  I  was  myself  born. 

"  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  I  was  sent  to 
England  to  be  educated ;  and,  being  well  sup- 
plied with  money,  the  design  of  those  who  sent 
me  was  not  defeated :  for  I  did  learn  a  good 
deal — although  the  knowledge  I  obtained,  was 
not  exactly  of  the  kind  my  parents  had  meant 
me  to  acquire. 
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"I  possessed  the  strength,  and  soon  acquired 
the  skill,  to  defeat  all  my  fellow  students  in 
rowing  or  sculling  a  boat.  I  was  also  the  best 
hand  amongst  them  with  a  bat.  I  became  per- 
fect in  many  other  branches  of  knowledge,  of 
like  utility.  During  my  sojourn  in  Europe,  I 
made  several  trips  to  Paris — where  I  obtained 
an  insight  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  that 
gay  capital. 

"  My  father  had  a  sister  living  in  London — a 
ricb  widow,  who  had  an  only  daughter.  I  called 
on  them  two  or  three  times,  as  I  could  not  well 
avoid  doing  so.  I  was  not  infatuated  with  my 
cousin  ;  nor  did  my  visits  beget  in  my  mind 
any  great  affection  for  my  aunt. 

"  Her  husband  had  been  dead  several  years 
before  that  time.  He  had  been  related  to  a  family 
of  title,  and  on  his  death  had  left  a  fortune  to  his 
widow  of  about  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

"  My  father  considered  his  sister  a  person  of 
great  consequence  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  used  to 
keep  up  a  regular  correspondence  with  her. 
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"  When  T  was  about  twenty-two,  I  received 
a  letter  from  him,  commanding  me  forthwith 
to  marry  my  cousin  ! 

"He  had  made  the  match  with  my  aunt, 
without  consulting  my  wishes. 

"  The  deluded  man  thought  the  plan  he  had 
formed  for  me,  would  make  me  a  very  great 
personage.  But  I  could  not  regard  the  affair  in 
the  same  light. 

"  Soon  after  receiving  my  father's  orders,  my 
aunt  sent  me  a  note — containing  a  request  for 
me  to  call  upon  her. 

"  I  complied ;  and  found  that  she  considered 
the  thing  as  quite  settled  ;  that  I  was  forthwith  to 
marry  my  cousin.  In  fact,  my  aunt  at  this  inter- 
view had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  preparations 
for  the  ceremony  ! 

"  My  cousin  was  neither  personally-  good- 
looking,  nor  interesting  in  any  way.  On  the 
contrary,  she  had  a  disposition  exceedingly 
disagreeable  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  she  was  a  full 
half-dozen  years  older  than  myself. 
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Soon  after  that  interview  with  my  English  re- 
latives, I  embarked  for  Sydney.  1  had  been  for 
some  time  anxious  to  return  home.  As  I  have 
told  you,  New  South  Wales  is  my  native  country ; 
and  I  prefer  it  to  any  other.  I  had  seen 
enough  of  Europe ;  and  longed  to  gallop 
a  horse  over  the  broad  plains  of  my  native 
land. 

"  On  my  return  home,  and  reporting  that  I 
had  710^  married  my  rich  cousin,  my  father  flew 
into  a  great  passion,  and  refused  to  have  any- 
thing farther  to  do  with  me. 

*'  1  tried  to  reason  with  him ;  hut  it  was  of 
no  use.  It  ended  by  his  turning  me  out  of  his 
house;  and  telling  me  to  go  and  earn  my  own 
living.  This  I  did  for  some  time,  by  driving  a 
hackney  coach  through  the  streets  of  Sydney. 

"My  father,  on  finding  that  I  was  man 
enough  to  take  care  of  myself,  without  requiring 
any  assistance  from  him,  began  to  take  a  little 
interest  in  my  affairs.  In  doing  so,  he  dis- 
covered something  else — that  caused  him  quite  as 
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much  displeasure  as  my  refusal  to  marry  my 
English  cousin. 

"  He  learnt  that  I  was  making  serious  love 
to  a  poor,  hut  honest  girl ;  who,  with  her 
mother,  scarce  earned  a  subsistence,  by  toiling 
fourteen  hours  a-day  with  her  needle. 

"  To  think  1  should  let  slip  a  woman  with 
fifty  thousand  pounds — and  who  could  claim 
relationship  with  a  family  of  title — and  then 
marry  a  poor  sewing  girl,  was  proof  to  my 
father  that  I  was  a  downright  idiot ;  and,  from 
that  hour,  he  refused  to  acknowledge  me  as  his 
son. 

'*  When  gold  was  discovered  in  these  diggings, 
I  gave  up  my  hackney  business ;  took  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  my  girl  ;  and  came  out  here. 

"  I've  been  lucky  ;  and  I  shall  start  to- 
morrow for  Sydney.  I  shall  find  the  one  I  love 
waiting  for  me — I  hope,  with  some  impatience  ; 
and,  if  1  don't  miscalculate  time,  we  shall  be 
married,  before  I've  been  a  week  in  Sydney. 

*'  I  am  young  ,  and  have  health  and  strength. 

H    3 
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With  these  advantages,  I  should  not  consider 
myself  a  man,  if,  in  a  new  world  like  this,  I 
allowed  my  warmest  inclinations  to  be  subdued 
by  the  selfish  worldly  influences,  that  control  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  European  people.'* 

I  believe  the  company  were  a  little  disap- 
pointed in  the  "  Elephant's"  story.  From  the 
remarkable  character  of  the  man,  and  the 
evidence  of  superior  polish  and  education — ex- 
hibited both  in  his  bearing  and  conversation — 
all  had  expected  a  more  interesting  narrative — 
something  more  than  the  tale  he  had  told  us, 
and  which  was  altogether  too  simple  to  excite 
their  admiration.  Some  of  them  could  not 
help  expressing  their  surprise — at  what  they 
pronounced  the  silliness  of  the  '*  Elephant,"  in 
"  sacking"  a  fine  lady  with  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  and  an  aristocratic  connection,  for  a 
poor  Sydney  sempstress.  To  many  of  them, 
this  part  of  the  story  seemed  scarce  credible ; 
though,  for  my  part,  I  believed  every  word 
of  it. 
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Reasoning  fronn  what  I  knew  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  narrator,  I  felt  convinced  that  he 
was  incapable  of  telling  an  untruth — even  to 
amuse  his  audience  ;  and  I  doubted  not  that  he 
had  refused  his  rich  English  cousin ;  and  was 
really  going  to  marry  the  poor  sewing  girl  of 
Sydney. 

In  judging  of  the  Elephant — to  use  his  own 
words — I  did  not  allow  my  "  inclinations  to  be 
subdued  by  the  selfish  worldly  influences,  that 
control  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  European 
people." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


SAILOR   bill's    life    YARN. 


As  the  autobiography  of  the  "  Elephant," 
had  been  of  too  common-place  a  character  to 
create  any  excitement,  there  was  but  little  in- 
terruption in  the  proceedings ;  and  Sailor  Bill, 
according  to  the  conditions,  was  next  called 
upon  to  spin  the  yarn  of  his  life. 

Without  any  formality,  he  at  once  responded 
to  the  call. 

"  When  a  very  small  boy,'"'  began  he,  "  I 
was  what  is  called  a  gutter  urchin,  or   '  mud- 
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lark/  about  the  streets  and  docks  of  Liverpool. 
It  was  not  exactly  the  business  for  which  I  had 
been  intended.  When  very  young,  I  had  beefi 
bound  apprentice  to  a  trade  I  did  not  much  like, 
and  to  a  naaster  I  liked  still  less.  In  fact,  I 
hated  the  master  so  much,  as  to  run  away  both 
from  him  and  his  trade ;  and  became  a  ragged 
wanderer  in  the  streets. 

"  The  profits  of  this  profession  were  not  so 
great,  as  to  allow  me  to  contract  habits  of 
idleness ;  though,  somehow  or  other,  I  managed 
to  live  by  it  for  nearly  a  year, 

"  I  was  one  day  overhauling  some  rubbish, 
that  had  been  thrown  into  a  gutter,  when  a  man 
ran  against  me ;  and  his  feet  becoming  entan- 
gled in  the  rags  that  composed  my  costume,  he 
was  tripped  up,  and  fell  into  the  mud. 

"  He  immediately  got  to  his  feet  again  ;  and 
shook  me,  until  he  was  so  exhausted  and 
agitated,  that  he  could  do  so  no  longer. 

"  While  he  was  doing  so,  1  was  not  idle. 
With   my    nails,  teeth,    and   feet,  I   scratched. 
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bit,  and  kicked  him — with  all  the  energy  passion 
could  produce. 

"  My  desperate  resistance,  instead  of  further 
provoking,  seemed  to  make  a  favourable  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  the  man  :  for,  as  soon 
as  he  had  ceased  shaking  me,  he  declared  that 
I  was  *  a  noble  little  wretch,'  a  *  courageous 
little  vagrant,'  and  many  other  pet  expressions 
equally  conflicting. 

"Then  taking  me  by  the  hand,  he  led  me 
along  by  his  side ;  at  the  same  time  questioning 
me  about  my  home  and  parents. 

"  Having  satisfied  himself,  that  he  had  as  good 
a  right  to  me  as  anybody — and  perhaps  a  better 
by  my  being  in  his  possession — he  continued  to 
drag  me  onward;  all  the  while  muttering  to 
himself,  *  Dirty  little  vagabond  !  give  him  in 
charge  to  the  police.  Spirited  boy  !  give  him 
in  charge  of  my  steward.' 

"  Favourably  impressed  with  the  general  ex- 
pression of  his  features,  I  o  ffered  no  resistance  to 
his  taking  me  where  he  liked.  The  fact  is,  I  did 
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not  care  what  became  of  me  ;  for  I  was  inde- 
pendent of  either  fortune  or  circumstances. 

"  I  was  finally  carried  on  board  of  a  ship  ;  and 
handed  over  to  the  care  of  her  steward  ;  where, 
for  the  first  time  in  three  years,  I  had  my  body 
covered  with  a  complete  suit  of  clothes. 

"  The  man  who  had  thus  taken  possession  of 
me,  was  a  good-natured,  eccentric  old  bachelor, 
about  fifty  years  of  age  ;  and  was  master  and 
owner  of  the  ship,  that  traded  between  Liverpool 
and  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

"  I  remained  with  this  man  seven  years  ;  and 
under  his  tuition,  I  obtained  something  of  an 
education.  Had  1  been  his  own  son,  he  could 
not  have  shown  more  zeal,  or  taken  greater 
pains  to  teach  me. 

"  During  all  that  time,  his  ship  was  my  only 
home ;  and  I  had  nothing  to  tempt  me  away 
from  it.  It  was  all  the  world  to  me ;  and 
of  that  world  I  was  not  long  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge. 

"  I  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when 
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I  was  made  first  officer  of  the  ship.  My 
father — for  as  such  I  had  got  to  esteem  the 
man  who  raised  me  from  rags,  and  out  of  mud, 
to  something  like  a  human  existence — was 
going  to  make  one  more  voyage  with  me,  and 
then  lie  by  for  the  rest  of  his  life — leaving  me 
master  of  the  ship. 

"  We  were  on  our  return  from  Kinsston, 
very  deeply  laden,  when  we  encountered  a  severe 
gale.  For  some  time,  we  allowed  the  ship  to 
run  with  the  wind — in  order  that  we  might  keep 
on  our  course  ;  but  the  storm  increased  ;  and 
this  could  not  be  done  with  safety.  We  were 
preparing  to  lay  her  head  to  sea  ;  when  a  wave 
rolled  over  the  stern,  and  swept  the  decks  fore 
and  aft.  The  captain — my  generous  protector 
— and  two  of  the  sailors,  were  washed  over- 
board ;  and  we  could  do  nothing  to  save  them. 
All  three  were  lost. 

"  I  took  the  ship  to  Liverpool ;  where  a 
wealthy  merchant  succeeded  to  the  captain's 
property.     To  make  way  for  some  friend  of  the 
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new  owner,  I  was  discharj^ed  from  the  service — 
after  receiving  the  few  pounds  due  to  me  as 
wages. 

'•  The  commotion  caused  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Australian  gold-fields,  had  then  reached 
Liverpool ;  and  seamen  were  shipping  to  Mel- 
bourne, asking  only  the  nominal  wages  of  one 
shilling  a  month  !  I  was  able  to  get  a  situation 
as  second  officer  of  a  brig  bound  for  that 
port. 

"  We  had  one  hundred  and  twelve  passengers ; 
and  amongst  them  was  a  bankrupt  London 
merchant,  emigrating  with  a  large  stock  of 
pride,  and  a  small  stock  of  merchandise,  to  the 
golden  land.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
and  a  beautiful  daughter.  To  me,  this  young 
lady  appeared  lovely,  modest,  intelligent ;  in 
short,  everything  that  a  young  man — who  for 
the  first  time  had  felt  the  tender  passion,  could 
wish  its  object  to  be. 

"  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing 
with  her — when  she  would  be  seated  outside  on 
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the  poop ;  and  many  of  nny  happiest  moments 
were  passed  in  her  society,  in  those  delightful 
evenings  one  experiences  while  crossing  the 
Line. 

"  1  was  at  length  made  perfectly  happy,  by 
the  knowledge  that  there  was  one  being  in  the 
world  who  felt  an  interest  in  my  welfare. 

"  I  soon  saw  that  my  attentions  to  his  daugh- 
ter,  were  displeasing  to  the  proud  merchant ; 
and  I  was  told  by  the  girl  herself:  that  she  had 
been  commanded  to  discourage  my  addresses. 

"  I  sought  an  interview  with  the  father  ;  and 
demanded  from  him  his  reasons  for  thus  reject- 
ing me.  I  was  simply  told ;  that  the  girl  was 
his  daughter,  and  that  I  was  only  a  sailor  ! 

"  That  same  evening,  when  on  duty,  I  was 
spoken  to  by  the  captain  in  a  harsh  and  un- 
gentlemanly  manner.  I  was  in  no  pleasant 
humour  at  the  time :  and  to  be  thus  addressed, 
in  hearing  of  so  many  people — but  more  espe- 
cially in  the  presence  of  her  I  loved — was  a 
degradation  1  could  not  endure.     I  could   not 
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restrain  myself,  from  making  a  sharp  and  angry 
reply. 

"The  captain  was  a  man  of  very  quick 
temper ;  and,  enraged  at  my  insolence,  he 
struck  me  in  the  face  with  his  open  hand.  For 
this  insult,  I  instantly  knocked  him  down  upon 
the  deck. 

"  The  »emainder  of  the  voyage  I  passed  in 
irons.  On  arriving  at  Williamston,  I  was 
sentenced  to  two  months'  imprisonment — during 
which  time  I  was  confined  on  board  a  hulk 
anchored  in  Hobson's  Bay.  ^ 

"  I  made  an  attempt  to  escape ;  and,  being 
unsuccessful,  I  received  a  further  sentence  of 
two  months'  hard  labour  on  the  hulk. 

**  When  at  length  1  received  my  liberty,  I 
hastened  to  Melbourne.  There  I  made  in- 
quiries for  the  merchant,  in  hopes  of  being  able 
to  obtain  an  interview  with  his  daughter  ;  who 
was  then  the  only  being  on  earth,  for  whom  I 
entertained  the  slightest  feeling  of  friend- 
ship. 
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*'  I  succeeded  in  finding  the  young  lady  ;  and 
was  conducted  into  the  presence  of  her  mother — 
who,  somewhat  to  nay  surprise,  received  me  in 
the  most  cordial  manner  ! 

**  The  old  merchant  was  dead.  He  had  died 
within  a  month  after  landing ;  and  the  goods  he 
had  brought  with  him  to  the  colony — not  being 
suited  to  the  market — had  been  sold  for  little 
more  than  the  freight  out  from  England  had 
cost.  His  widow  and  her  daughter  were  living 
by  their  own  industry — which,  I  need  hardly 
tell  you,  was  something  they  had  never  done 
before." 

Here  Sailor  Bill  paused — as  if  he  had  got  to 
the  end  of  his  story. 

But  his  listeners  were  not  contented  with 
such  a  termination.  They  believed  there  must 
be  something  more  to  come — perhaps  more 
interesting  than  anything  yet  revealed ;  and 
they  clamoured  for  him  to  go  on,  and  give 
them  the  finale. 

*'  There's   nothing  more,'*   said   Bill,    in  re- 
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sponse  to  the  calls  of  the  company ;  "  at  least 
nothing  that  would  interest  any  of  you." 

"Let  us  be  the  judges  of  that/'  cried  one. 
"  Come  Bill ;  your  story  is  not  complete — 
finish  it — finish  it !" 

"  I'm  sorry  myself  it's  not  finished,"  rejoined 
he.  ''  It  won't  be,  I  suppose,  until  I  get  back 
to  Melbourne." 

"  What  then  ?"  inquired  several  voices. 

"  Well  then,"  said  Bill,  forced  into  a  reluc- 
tant confession,  "  I  suppose  it  will  end  by  my 
getting  spliced." 

"  And  to  the  young  lady,  with  whom  you 
spent  those  pleasant  evenings  on  the  poop  ?" 

"  Exactly  so.  I've  written  to  her,  to  say  I'm 
coming  to  Melbourne.  I  intend  to  take  her  and 
her  mother  back  to  England — where  they've 
long  wished  to  go.  Of  course  it  would-  never 
do  to  make  such  a  voyage,  without  first  splicing 
the  main  brace,  and  securing  the  craft  against 
all  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  For  that  reason, 
I've  proposed  to  the  young  lady,  that  she  and  I 
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make  the  voyage  as  man  and  wife ;  and  Tm 
happy  to  tell  you  that  my  proposal  has  been 
accepted.  Now  you've  got  the  whole  of  my 
yarn." 

And  with   this  characteristic  ending,  Sailor 
Bill  brought  his  story  to  a  termination. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


MY    BROTHER   WILLIAM. 


The  next  morning,  I  arose  early,  and  went 
to  OUiphant's  tent — to  take  leave  of  him,  and 
his  companion  Bill. 

I  accompanied  them  to  the  public-house, 
from  which  the  stage  coach  to  Geelong  was  to 
start.  We  stepped  inside  the  house,  to  have  a 
glass  together. 

"  There's  a  question,"  said  Bill,  *'  that  I've 
often  thought  of  putting  to  you.  I've  heard 
you  called  Rowland.  Excuse  my  appearing  to 
be  inquisitive ;   but  I  have  a  strong  reason  for 
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it.  You  have  some  other  name.  Will  you 
tell  me  what  it  is  ?" 

There  is  something  extraordinary  in  the 
power  and  quickness  of  thought.  Suddenly  a 
conviction  came  over  my  mind  :  that  I  had 
found  my  hrother  !  I  felt  sure  of  it.  Memory 
did  not  assist  me  much,  in  making  the  dis- 
covery. It  seemed  to  come  upon  me,  as  if  by 
inspiration  ! 

It  is  true,  1  had  something  to  guide  me,  in 
coming  to  this  conclusion.  Sailor  Bill  had 
evidently,  at  some  time  or  other,  known  a 
person  by  the  name  of  Rowland.  It  at  once 
entered  my  mind,  that  I  must  be  the  individual 
of  whom  he  had  this  distant  recollection. 

"  My  name,"  said  I,  in  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion, "  is  your  own.     Is  not  yours  Stone  ?" 

"  It  is,"  rejoined  he,  "  William  Stone." 

"  Then  we  are  brothers !" 

"You  are  the  Rolling  Stone!"  exclaimed 
Bill,   grasping  my  hand.      "  How  strange  that 
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J  did  not  ask  the  question,  when  I  first  heard 
you  called  Rowland  !" 

The  excitement  caused  by  our  mutual  re- 
cognition, was  of  the  most  pleasurable  character  ; 
and,  for  some  moments  after  the  first  words,  we 
both  remained  speechless. 

*  The  Elephant '  was  nearly  as  much 
astonished  as  ourselves,  at  the  discovery  thus 
made.  "  What  a  fool  Fve  been,"  said  he,  "  not 
to  have  seen  long  ago  that  you  were  brothers. 
If  ever  there  were  two  brothers,  I  could  swear 
that  you  two  were  the  pair.  I  have  been  blind 
not  to  have  told  you  before — what  you  have  at 
last  found  out  for  yourselves." 

We  had  no  time  to  do  more  than  exchange 
mutual  congratulations :  for  the  stage  coach  was 
about  to  start.  I  immediately  paid  for  a  seat ; 
and  set  off  along  with  them  for  Geelong.  At 
the  moment,  I  had  along  with  me  all  the  gold 
I  had  gathered.  I  had  brought  it  out,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  it  to  the  Escort  Office — as 
soon   as   I    should    bid    adieu   to  my    friends. 

VOL.  in.  I 
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There  was  nothing  else  of  much  importance  to 
detain  me  in  Ballarat ;  and  I  parted  from  the 
place  at  less  than  a  moment's  notice. 

My  brother  and  I  found  plenty  of  employ- 
ment for  our  tongues,  while  making  the  journey 
to  Melbourne. 

I  asked  him,  if  he  had  been  aware  of  our 
mother's  having  followed  Mr.  Leary  to  Australia. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  knew,  when  she  left  me 
in  Liverpool,  that  she  was  going  to  follow  the 
brute  out  there ;  and  I  concluded  she  had 
done  so." 

*'  And  have  you  never  thought  of  trying  to 
find  her,  while  you  were  in  Sydney  ?" 

"  No,"  said  my  brother,  in  a  tone  of 
solemnity,  "  when  she  deserted  me  in  Liverpool, 
to  go  after  that  wretch,  I  felt  that  I  had  lost  a 
mother;  and  it  is  my  belief,  that  a  mother 
once  lost  is  never  found  again." 

"  But  did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  you 
should   have  tried  to  find  Martha?     Do  you 
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intend  leaving  the  colonies  without  making  some 
effort  to   discover  our  sister  ?" 

"  Poor  little  Martha  !"  exclaimed  William, 
"  she  was  a  dear  little  child.  I  would,  indeed, 
like  to  see  her  again.  Suppose  we  both  try 
to  find  her?  I  do  not  believe  that  if  we  discover 
her,  we  need  have  any  fear  of  being  ashamed 
of  her.  She  was  once  a  little  angel ;  and  I  am 
sure  she  will  be  a  good  girl,  wherever  she  ^^* 
Oh !  I  should  like  to  see  Martha  once  more  : 
but  to  tell  the  truth  Rowland,  I  do  not  care  for 
ever  seeing  mother  again  !" 

I  then  informed  my  brother,  that  his  wishes 
might  yet  be  gratified  ;  and,  as  we  continued 
our  journey,  I  gave  him  a  detailed  history  of 
the  affairs  of  the  family — so  far  as  I  was  myself 
acquainted  with  them. 

It  was  by  no  means  an  agreeable  mode  of 
transit,  travelling  by  stage  coach  in  the  state 
the  roads  of  Victoria  were  at  the  time ;  yet 
that  was  the  happiest  day  I  had  ever  passed 
in  the  colony.     William   and    I   kept  up    our 

I  2 
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conversation  all  day  long.  We  had  hardly  a 
word  for  our  companion,  Olliphant;  and  we 
were  under  the  necessity  of  apologising  to  him. 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  said  the  good-hearted 
Elephant.  "  I  am  as  happy  as  either  of  you. 
You  are  two  fellows  of  the  right  sort ;  and  I'm 
glad  you  have  found  each  other. 

On  our  arrival  in  Melbourne,  we  all  went 
together  to  the  Union  Hotel.  After  engaging 
rooms,  we  proceeded  to  the  purchase  of  some 
clothes — in  order  that  we  might  make  a  respect- 
able appearance  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  My 
brother  was  in  breathless  haste  to  get  himself 
rigged  out ;  and  we  knew  his  reason.  He 
intended  to  spend  the  evening  in  the  society  of  his 
future  wife  and  her  mother. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon,  he  took 
leave  of  us. 

Olliphant  and  I  were  compelled  to  kill 
the  time  the  best  way  we  could;  but  the 
trouble  of  doing  so  was  not  great :  since  there 
are  but  few  cities  of  equal  size  with  Melbourne, 
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where  so  much  time  and  money  are  devoted  to 
the  purpose  of  amusement. 

Next  day,  I  accepted  an  invitation  from  my 
brother,  to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  his 
sweetheart.  She  and  her  mother  were  living 
in  a  small  house  in  Collingwood.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  door,  it  was  opened  by  a  rather 
delicate  lady-like  woman,  about  forty  years  of 
age.  She  received  my  brother  with  a  pleasant 
smile ;  and  I  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Morell. 

The  young  lady  soon  made  her  appearance, 
from  an  adjoining  room  ;  and,  after  greeting  my 
brother  in  a  manner  that  gave  me  gratification 
to  witness,  I  was  introduced  to  her. 

Sarah  Morell  was,  what  might  have  been 
called  by  any  one,  a  pretty  girl.  She  had  not 
the  beauty  of  my  lost  Lenore  ;  nor  was  she 
perhaps  even  as  beautiful  as  my  sister  Martha ; 
but  there  was  a  sweet  expression  in  her  features, 
a  charm  in  her  smile,  and  a  music  in  her  gentle 
voice,  that  were  all  equally  attractive  ;  and  I 
could   not  help  thinking,  that  my  brother  had 
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made  choice  of  a  woman  worthy  of  his  honest 
and  confiding  love. 

She  talked  hut  little,  during  the  interview — 
allowing  most  of  the  conversation  to  be  carried 
on  by  her  mother ;  but,  from  the  little  she 
did  say  ;  and  the  glance  of  her  eyes — as  she 
fixed  them  on  the  manly  form  of  my  brother — 
I  could  tell  that  he  was  beloved. 

By  that  glance,  I  could  read  pride  and  rever- 
ence for  the  man  upon  whom  she  had  bestowed 
her  heart ;  and  that  she  felt  for  him  that  affec- 
tion I  once  hoped  to  win  from  Lenore. 

How  superior  was  my  brother's  fate  to  mine ! 
He  was  beloved  by  the  one  he  loved.  He  was  in 
her  presence ;  and  they  were  soon  to  be  man 
and  wife.  He  was  happy — happy  as  youth  can  be, 
when  blessed  with  hope,  love,  wealth,  and  health. 
I  was  happy  also ;  but  it  consisted  only  in  seeing 
others  blessed  with  the  happiness,  which  I  was 
myself  denied. 

After  passing  some  hours  in  the  cheerful  com- 
panionship, of  Mrs.  and  MissMorell,  my  brother 
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and  I  returned  to  our  hotel — where  we  found 
*The  Elephant'  in  a  very  unamiable  mood. 
He  had  just  ascertained,  that  he  would  have  to 
stay  three  days  longer  in  Melbourne :  as  there 
was  no  steamer  to  start  for  Sydney  before  the 
third  day  from  that  time. 

After  a  council  held  between  my  brother  and 
myself,  it  was  resolved  that  I  should  go  on  to 
Sydney  with  the  Elephant ;  and  try  to  induce 
our  sister  Martha  to  accompany  me  back  to 
Melbourne.  The  pleasure  of  meeting  a  long- 
lost  brother,  and  of  being  present  at  his  wed- 
ding, we  hoped,  would  be  sufficient  inducement 
to  cause  her  to  change  her  resolution,  and  consent 
to  live  with  relatives,  who  were  only  too  anxious 
to  support  and  protect  her. 

Since  William  had  been  told  of  our  mother's 
death,  he  appeared  to  take  much  more  interest 
in  Martha's  welfare ;  and  urged  upon  me,  not 
to  come  back  to  Melbourne,  without  bringing 
her  along  with  me.     We  could   not,   he  said, 
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feel  happy,  returning  to  England,  and  leaving 
our  sister  alone  in  the  colonies. 

I  promised  to  use  every  effort  in  the  acconn- 
plishment  of  his  wishes — which,  of  course,  were 
but  the  echoes  of  my  own. 

Miss  Morell,  on  hearing  that  her  lover  had 
a  sister  in  Sydney,  insisted  on  the  marriage 
being  postponed,  until  Martha  should  arrive. 

'*  I  am  willing  to  be  married  the  very  day  your 
sister  comes,''  said  she ;  adding  in  her  artless 
manner,  *'  I  shall  wait  with  great  impatience 
until  I  have  seen  her/' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  these  con- 
ditions redoubled  William's  anxiety  for  the 
speedy  arrival  of  our  sister ;  and,  before  taking 
leave  of  him,  1  was  compelled  to  make  a  most 
emphatic  promise  of  a  speedy  return.  Olli- 
phant,  without  knowing  the  object  of  my  visit 
to  Sydney,  was  gratified  to  hear  that  we 
were  to  continue  our  travelling  companionship 
still  further ;  and  in  joyous  spirits  we  stepped 
aboard  the  steamer  bound  to  that  place. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


A  milliner's  yarn 


The  Melbourne  steamer  made  the  port  of 
Sydney,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night.  On  land- 
ing, we  proceeded  direct  to  a  hotel,  where,  after 
some  difficulty,  we  obtained  accommodation 
for  the  night. 

In  the  morning,  after  eating  our  breakfast — 
which  in  Sydney  is  the  most  important  meal  of 
the  day — my  companion  and  I  walked  out  into 
the  streets.  We  soon  parted  company — each 
taking  a  different  direction,  since  each  had  his 
own  affairs  to  attend  to. 

I  3 
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I  proceeded  direct  to  the  house  where  I  had 
left  my  sister,  two  years  before.  I  was  both 
surprised,  and  disappointed,  at  not  finding  her 
there;  and  perceiving  that  the  house  was  no 
longer  a  milliner's  shop. 

I  inquired  for  the  people  who  formerly  occu* 
pied  the  premises ;  but  could  learn  nothing  of 
them. 

"  I  am  justly  served,"  thought  I,  "  I  should 
have  corresponded  with  my  sister ;  and  this  dis- 
appointment could  not  have  happened." 

My  relatives  had  been  lost  to  me  once.  That 
should  have  been  a  warning.  I  should  have  taken 
precautions  against  a  recurrence  of  this  misfor- 
tune. Instead  of  doing  so,  I  had  led  Martha  to 
believe,  that  I  had  gone  back  to  England ;  and 
during  my  absence  had  never  written  to  her.  1 
now  perceived  how  foolishly  I  had  acted  ;  and  felt 
as  if  I  deserved  never  to  see  my  sister  again. 

I  should  have  been  more  deeply  aggrieved 
by  my  conduct,  but  that  I  still  entertained  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  find  her. 
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Sydney  was  not  a  large  city ;  and  if  my  sister 
was  still  within  its  limits,  there  was  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  discover  her  whereabouts — 
especially  with  the  energy  and  perseverance  I 
determined    to    make    use    of    in    the    search. 

This  search  I  lost  no  time  in  instituting. 
I  turned  into  the  next  street — though  rather 
mechanically  than  otherwise :  for  I  was  still  un- 
decided as  to  how  I  should  act. 

Ail  at  once  I  remembered,  that  the  woman, 
with  whom  Martha  had  gone  into  partnership, 
was  a  Mrs.  Green.  I  remembered,  too,  hearing 
Mrs.  Green  say,  that  she  had  resided  in  Sydney 
for  several  years.  Some  one,  therefore,  should 
know  her ;  and,  if  she  could  be  found,  it  was 
natural  to  infer,  that  I  should  learn  something 
of  Martha. 

While  sauntering  along  the  street,  into  which 
I  had  entered,  my  eye  fell  upon  a  little  shop ; 
which  bore  the  sign  of  a  milliner  over  the 
window.  That  should  be  the  place  for  me  to 
commence  my  inquiries.     I  entered  the  shop ; 
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where  I  saw  standing  behind  a  counter  the  worst- 
looking  woman  I  had  ever  beheld.  She  was  not 
ugly,  from  having  a  positively  hideous  face,  or  ill- 
formed  features  ;  but  rather  from  the  spirit  that 
gave  expression  to  both.  It  was  a  combination 
of  wicked  passions — comprising  self-esteem,  in- 
solence, avarice,  and  everything  that  makes 
human  nature  despicable.  The  woman  was 
dressed  in  a  style  that  seemed  to  say  :  "  vanity 
for  sale." 

I  asked  her,  if  she  could  give  me  any  intelli- 
gence of  a  Mrs.  Green ;  who  formerly  kept  a 
milliner's  shop  in  the  next  street. 

A  disgusting  grin  suddenly  spread  over  the 
features  of  the  woman,  as  she  promptly  replied  : 
"  Yes  ;  Mrs.  Green  was  chased  out  of  Sydney 
over  a  year  ago.  She  thought  to  smash  my 
business ;  but  she  got  smashed  herself." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  she  is  to  be 
found  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Yes.     She  saw  it  wasn't  no  use  to  try  to 
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carry  on  business  against  me  ;  and  she's  hooked 
it  to  Melbourne." 

"There  was  a  young  woman  with  her,  named 
Martha  Stone/'  I  continued,  "  can  you  tell  me 
where  she  is  ?" 

"  Yes.  She's  another  beauty,  1  am  not  at 
all  astonished  at  young  men  inquirin'  for  her. 
Don't  think  I  am,  mister  I've  kept  that  lady 
from  starving  for  the  last  six  months ;  and  I'm 
about  tired  of  it,  I  can  tell  you.  This  is  a  nice 
world  we  live  in,  sure  enough.  What  might 
you  be  wantin'  with  Miss  Stone?" 

**  I  wish  to  know  where  she  is  to  be  found — 
nothing  more,"  I  answered, 

**  Certainly.  You  wish  to  know  where  she 
is  !  Of  course  you  do.  Why  not  ?"  said  the 
disgusting  creature,  in  a  tone,  and  with  a  signi- 
ficant leer,  that  I  have  ever  since  been  vainly 
endeavouring  to  forget.  "  What  right  have  you 
to  think,  that  I  should  know  where  any  such  a 
person  lives?"  continued  the  woman.  "I  wish 
you  to  understand,  sir,  that  I  am  a  lady.'' 
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I  should  certainly  never  have  thought  it, 
without  being  told ;  but,  not  the  least  grateful 
for  the  infornfiation,  I  answered  : 

"  You  say,  that  you  know  where  Miss  Stone  is 
to  be  found.  I  am  her  brother,  and  wish  to 
find  her." 

"  Oh  !  that's  it,  is  it  ?"  retorted  the  woman 
with  a  look  of  evident  disappointment.  Then, 
turning  round,  and  forcing  her  neck  someway 
up  a  narrow  staircase,  she  screamed  out  : 
"Susan!  Susan!" 

Soon  after,  a  very  young  girl — apparently 
half-starved — made  her  appearance  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs. 

"  Susan,"  said  the  only  woman  I  ever  hated 
at  first  sight,  "  tell  this  man,  where  Miss  Stone 
lives." 

There  was  something  not  so  bad  in  the 
creature  after  all ;  and  I  began  to  fancy,  I  had 
been  wronging  her. 

"  Please,  sir,"  said  Susan,  pointing  with  out- 
stretched  arm  towards  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
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shop,  "  go  up  this  street,  till  you  come  to  the 
baker's  shop ;  then  turn  round  this  way,  and  go 
on  till  you  pass  the  public-house  with  the  picture 
of  the  horse  on  it ;  then  turn  that  way,  and  go 
on  till  you  come  to  where  the  house  was  burnt 
down ;  cross  the  street  there,  and  go  on  to  the 
house  where  they  sell  lollies  ;  go  by  that,  and 
at  the  turning  beyond  go  this  way  until  you 
come  to  the  house  with  the  green  window 
Winds  —' 

•^That  will  do,"  I  exclaimed.  "I  don't 
want  to  lose  my  senses,  as  well  as  my  sister. 
Can  you  tell  me,  Susan,  the  name  of  the  street, 
and  the  number  of  the  house,  in  which  Miss 
Stone  resides  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  thank  you,"  answered  Susan. 

"  Can  you  go  there — if  this  lady  will  give  you 
leave  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  the  girl, 
glancing  timidly  at  her  mistress. 

I  thought  the  mistress  would  refuse;  and 
even  hoped  she  would.     Anxious  as  I  was  to 
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find  my  sister,  I  did  not  like  to  receive  even  so 
slight  a  favour  from  one  whom  I  had  hated  with 
so  very  little  exertion. 

The  woman,  contrary  to  my  expectations, 
consented  to  the  child's  going  out  to  show  me  the 
way ;  and  I  am  so  uncharitable  as  to  believe, 
that  her  consent  was  given  with  the  hope 
that,  in  finding  my  sister,  I  should  meet  with 
some  chagrin  ! 

I  followed  Susan  through  the  streets,  until  we 
came  to  a  dirty,  wretched  suburb  of  the  city ; 
where  the  girl  pointed  out  a  house,  and  told  me 
to  knock  at  the  door. 

Giving  the  poor  little  slavey  half-a-crown,  I 
sent  her  away  ;  and,  the  next  minute,  my  sister 
was  sobbing  in  my  arms. 

Everything  in  the  room  proclaimed  her  to  be 
in  the  greatest  poverty.  Strange  that  I  did  not 
regret  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  gratified  by 
the  appearance  of  her  destitution  !  It  was  proof 
that  she  was  still  virtuous  and  honest.  Moreover, 
I  fancied  she  would  now  be  the  more  willing  to 
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accept  the  protection,  1  had  come  to  offer 
her.  She  was  under  the  impression,  that  I  had 
just  returned  from  England.  When  I  un- 
deceived her  on  this  point,  she  seemed  much 
grieved,  that  I  had  been  so  long  in  the  colonies, 
without  letting  her  know  it. 

I  soon  learnt  from  her  the  simple  story  of 
her  life,  since  our  last  parting.  At  the  time 
she  had  joined  Mrs.  Green  in  business,  the 
latter  was  deeply  in  debt ;  and,  in  about  three 
months  after,  all  the  stock  in  the  little  shop 
was  sold  off  to  meet  Mrs.  Green's  liabilities. 
Their  business  was  broken  up ;  and  Mrs. 
Green  had  gone  to  Melbourne — as  her  rival 
had  stated.  Martha  had  obtained  employ- 
ment in  two  or  three  milliner's  establishments 
in  the  city ;  and,  as  she  blushingly  told  me, 
had  good  reasons  for  leaving  them  all. 

She  was  now  making  a  sort  of  livelihood,  by 
working  for  anyone  who  chanced  to  have 
sewing  to  give  her ;  and  was  obtaining  occasional, 
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but  ill  paid  employment,  from  the  lady  who 
had  assisted  me  in  finding  her. 

"  Oh,  Rowland  !"  said  Martha,  "  that  woman 
is  the  worst  that  ever  lived.  She  never  lets 
me  have  a  piece  of  sewing,  at  a  price  that 
will  allow  me  more  than  bread  and  water, 
and  yet  I  have  been  obliged  to  take  it  from  her, 
because  I  cannot  get  enough  sewing  elsewhere. 
I  often  work  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  ten  at  night — when  I  can  get  anything 
to  do  ;  and  yet  Fve  often  been  very,  very  hungry. 
Vm  sure  it  is  as  bad  here,  as  the  stories  Fve 
heard  about  poor  sempstresses  in  London. 
Ah,  brother !  Good  girls  are  not  wanted  in 
this  place.  People  seem  only  to  care  for  those 
who  are  bad ;  and  while  they  have  everything 
they  wish,  girls  like  me  must  live  as  you  see 
I've  been  doing.  Oh,  Rowland  !  is  it  not  a  cruel 
world?" 

I  was  much  gratified  at  hearing  my  sister 
talk  in  this  manner  :  for  each  word  was  evidence, 
that  she  had  been  leading  an  honourable  life ; 
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and,  moreover,  her  despondency  led  me  to 
believe :  that  she  would  no  longer  oppose  my 
projects,  as  she  had  previously  done. 

It  was  all  for  the  best,  that  she  had  not 
done  as  I  wished  her  two  years  before.  Had 
she  then  consented  to  returning  with  me  to 
England,  I  should  have  gone  thither — not- 
withstanding my  disappointment  about  Lenore. 
By  doing  so,  I  should  have  missed  meeting 
my  brother — besides  1  should  have  lost  the 
opportunity  of  making  above  fifteen  hundred 
pounds — which  I  had  gathered  on  the  gold  fields 
of  Victoria. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

MY    SISTER   STILL    OBSTINATE. 

I  HAD  been  some  little  time  in  my  sister's 
company,  before  telling  her  of  my  intentions 
regarding  her.  I  had  allowed  her  to  in- 
dulge in  such  conjectures  about  my  designs,  as 
the  circumstances  might  suggest. 

"  T  am  very  glad,  Rowland,"  said  she, 
"  that  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  stay  in 
the  colonies.  I  hope  you  will  live  in  Sydney. 
Oh  !  we  would  be  so  happy !  You  have  come 
to  stay  here,  have  you  not  ?     Say  yes,  brother ; 
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and  make  me  happy  !  Say  you  will  not  leave 
me  any  more  ?" 

"J  do  not  wish  to  leave  you,  dear  sister,'* 
said  I ;  **  and  I  hope  that  you  have  now  learnt 
a  lesson,  that  will  make  you  willing  to  accept 
the  offer  I  am  going  to  make  you.  I  have 
come,  Martha,  to  take  you  with  me  to  Mel- 
bourne." 

"  What  reason  can  you  have,  for  wishing  me 
to  go  to  Melbourne  ?  It  cannot  be  a  better 
place  than  Sydney  f' 

"Are  you  still  unwilling  to  leave  Sydney?" 
I  asked,  with  a  painful  presentiment,  that  I  was 
once  more  to  be  baulked  in  my  design  of 
making  my  poor  sister  happy. 

*'  Brother,"  she  replied,  "  I  am  not  willing 
to  go  to  Melbourne.  I  don't  wish  to  leave 
Sydney — at  least,  not  yet.'* 

"Would  you  not  like  to  see  your  brother 
William  ?"  1  asked. 

"What!  William!  dear  little  Willie!  Have 
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you  heard  of  him,  Rowland  ?  Do  you  know  where 
he  is?" 

"  Yes.  He  is  in  Melbourne  ;  and  very  anxious 
to  see  you.  I  have  come  to  take  you  to  him. 
Will  you  go  ?" 

"  I  must  see  William — my  long-lost  brother 
William  !  I  must  see  him.  How  came  you 
to  find  him,  Rowland  ?  Tell  me  all  about  it. 
Why  did  he  not  come  here  along  with  you  ?" 

"  We  met  by  mere  chance — on  the  diggings 
of  Victoria ;  and,  hearing  me  called  Rowland, 
he  asked  my  other  name.  We  then  recognized 
one  another.  Little  Willie — as  you  call  him — is 
now  a  tall,  fine-looking  young  man.  Next  week 
he  is  going  to  be  married  to  a  beautiful  girl.  I 
have  come  to  take  you  to  the  wedding.  Will 
you  go,  Martha  ?" 

**  I  don't  know.  I  must  see  brother  Wil- 
liam. What  shall  I  do  ?  What  shall  I  do  ?  I 
cannot  leave  Sydney." 

"  Martha,"  said  T,  "  I  am  your  brother ;  and 
am  willing  to  assist  you  in  any  manner  possible. 
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I  am  older  than  you ;  and  we  have  no  parents. 
I  have  the  right  to  some  authority  over  you ; 
and  now  demand  the  reason,  why  you  are  not 
willing  to  go  with  me  to  Melbourne  ?" 

My  sister  remained  silent. 

"  Give  me  a  straightforward  answer,"  I  cried 
in  a  tone  that  partook  of  command.  "  Tell  me 
why  you  will  not  go  ?" 

"  Oh,  brother  ! — because — because  I  am  wait- 
ing here  for  some  one — one  who  has  promised 
— to  return  to  me." 

"  A  man,  of  course  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes — a  man — a  true  man,  Rowland.' 

"  Where  has  he  gone ;  and  how  long  is  it,  since 
you  have  seen  him  ?"  I  asked,  unable  to  conceal 
my  indignant  sorrow. 

"  He  went  to  the  diggings  in  Victoria,  a  little 
more  than  two  years  ago.  Before  going,  he 
told  me  to  wait,  until  he  should  come  back ;  and 
then  he  would  marry  me." 

"  Martha  !  is  it  possible  that  this  is  your  only 
reason  for  not  going  with  me  ?'' 
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"  It  is — my  only  one — I  cannot  go.  I  must 
wait  for  him  /" 

"  Then  you  are  as  foolish,  as  our  poor  nnother 
was  in  waiting  for  Mr.  Leary.  The  man  who 
promised  to  return  and  marry  you,  has  probably 
forgotten  both  his  promise  and  you,  long  before 
this.  Very  likely  he  has  married  some  other. 
I  thought  you  had  more  sense,  than  to  believe 
every  idle  word  spoken  by  idle  tongues.  The 
man  for  whom  you  are  making  yourself  miser- 
able, would  laugh  at  your  simplicity,  if  he  only 
knew  of  it.  He  has  probably  forgotten  your 
name.  Cease  to  think  of  him,  dear  sister;  and 
make  both  yourself,  and  your  brothers,  happy  !" 

"  Do  not  call  me  a  fool,  Rowland — do  not 
think  me  one !  I  know  I  should  be,  if  I  was 
waiting  for  any  common  man ;  but  the  one  I 
love  is  not  a  common  man.  He  promised  to 
return  ;  and  unless  he  dies,  I  am  sure  he  will 
keep  his  word.  I  know  it  would  be  folly  to  have 
trusted  most  men  as  I've  done  him  ;  but  he's  not 
like  others.     I  shall  yet  be  happy.      To   wait 
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for  him  is  but  my  duty ;  do  not  urge  me  to 
neglect  it." 

"Oh,  Martha!  our  poor  mother  thought 
about  Mr.  Leary,  just  as  you  do  about  this 
man.  She  thought  him  true  to  her — the  best 
husband  in  the  world  !  You  may  be  as  much 
mistaken  as  she  was.  I  advise  you  to  think 
no  more  of  him,  but  go  with  me.  Look  around 
you!  See  the  wretched  state  in  which  you 
are  living  !  Leave  it  for  a  happy  home,  with 
those  who  will  truly  love  you." 

"Do  not  talk  to  me  so,  Rowland,  or  you 
will  drive  me  mad.  I  wish  to  go  with  you, 
and  wish  to  see  William;  but  I  cannot,  and 
must  not  leave  Sydney  !" 

It  was  evident  to  me,  that  my  sister  was 
afflicted  with  the  same  delusion,  that  had  en- 
slaved our  mother  even  unto  death ;  and,  with 
much  regret,  I  became  conscious  of  the  folly  of 
trying  to  induce  her  to  act  in  a  rational  man- 
ner. I  saw  that  common  sense,  reason,  per- 
suasion,   or  threats,    would    all   be   alike    un- 

voL.  in.  K 
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availing  to  obtain  compliance  with  my  wishes. 
The  little  I  had  seen  of  her  sex,  had  im- 
pressed me  with  the  belief:  that  no  woman  ever 
exhibited  such  blind  faith  and  full  confidence  in 
a  man  worthy  of  the  least  regard ;  and  I  was 
willing  to  stake  my  existence,  that  my  sister's 
lover  was  a  fellow  of  no  principle — some  low 
blackguard  of  a  similar  stamp  to  the  late  Mr. 
Leary.  I  could  not  suppose  him  to  be  quite  so 
bad  as  Leary ;  for  that  to  me  would  have  ap- 
peared impossible. 

I  was  greatly  chagrined  to  think  my  kind 
intentions  towards  Martha  should  be  thwarted 
by  her  folly.  I  was  even  angry.  Perhaps  it 
was  unmanly  in  me  to  be  so.  My  sister  was 
unfortunate.  No  doubt  she  had  been  deluded ; 
and  could  not  help  her  misfortune.  She  was 
more  an  object  for  pity  than  anger ;  but  I  was 
angry,  and  could  not  restrain  myself  from  show- 
ing t.  Conscious  of  my  upright  and  disinter- 
ested regard  for  her,  I  could  not  help  thinking  it 
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ungrateful  of  her,  thus  to  oppose  my  designs  for 
her  welfare. 

"  Martha/'  said  I,  "  I  ask  you  once  more  to 
go  with  me.  By  doing  so,  you  will  fulfil  a 
sister's  duty  as  well  as  seek  your  own  welfare. 
Reject  my  offer  now,  and  it  will  never  be  made 
again  :  for  we  shall  part  for  ever.  I  will  leave 
you  to  the  misery,  you  seem  not  only  to  desire, 
but  deserve." 

"  Rowland  !  Rowland  !"  exclaimed  she,  throw- 
ing her  arms  around  my  neck,  "  I  cannot  part 
from  you  thus.  Do  not  leave  me.  You  must 
not — you  must  not !" 

"  Will  you  go  with  me  ?"  I  asked,  too  much 
excited  to  listen  patiently  to  her  entreaties. 

"  Rowland,  do  not  ask  me !  May  heaven 
help  me ;  I  cannot  go  1" 

"  Then,  farewell !"  I  cried,  "  farewell  for 
ever !"  and  as  I  uttered  the  parting  speech,  I 
tore  myself  from  her  embrace,  and  hurried  half 
frantic  out  of  the  room. 

K  2 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


On  leaving  the  house,  my  soul  was  stirred  by 
conflicting  emotions.  I  was  wild  with  disap- 
pointment, sorrow  and  indignation. 

It  was  wrong  to  part  with  my  poor  sister  in 
such  fashion ;  and  my  conscience  told  me  so, 
before  I  had  proceeded  two  hundred  yards  along 
the  street.  I  should  at  least  have  given  her 
some  money,  to  relieve  her  from  the  extreme 
necessity  which  she  was  evidently  in. 

A  moment's  reflection,  as  I  stopped  in  the 
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street,  told  me  it  was  my  duty  to  do  this,  if 
nothing  more. 

I  thought  of  sending  her  a  few  pounds  after 
getting  back  to  the  hotel.  Then  succeeded  the 
reflection,  that  to  do  so  would  be  more  trouble, 
than  to  turn  back,  and  give  it  to  her  myself. 
This  thought  decided  me  to  return  to  the 
house,  and  see  her  once  more.  I  retraced  ray 
steps ;  and  again  knocked  at  the  door. 

For  some  moments  there  was  no  answer ;  and 
I  knocked  again.  I  waited  for  nearly  two 
minutes ;  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  my 
summons  being  answered. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  bursting  in  the  door, 
when  it  was  opened  by  a  man,  whose  huge 
frame  almost  filled  the  entrance  from  jamb  to 
jamb.  It  was  the  Elephant !  The  truth  in- 
stantly flashed  upon  my  mind.  It  was  for  him 
my  sister  had  been  waiting  1  She  •  was  the 
sempstress  for  whom  he  had  been  toiling — the 
young  girl  spoken  of  in  his  story — she,  whom 
he  had  said,  he  was  going  to  return  and  marry  ! 
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Martha  had  flung  herself  into  a  chair ;  and 
appeared  insensible. 

1  cannot  remennber  that  either  Olliphant  or 
I  spoke  on  seeing  one  another.  Each  was 
too  much  surprised  at  meeting  the  other.  And 
yet  neither  of  us  thought,  there  was  anything 
strange  in  the  circumstance.  Let  those,  who 
can,  explain  the  singularity  of  our  sentiments 
at  that  encounter.  I  cannot,  and  therefore  shall 
not  make  the  attempt.  The  attention  of  both 
of  us  was  soon  called  to  Martha,  who  had  re- 
covered consciousness. 

"  I  thank  God  l"  she  cried  out  addressing  me, 
"I  thank  God,  Rowland,  you  have  returned. 
You  see,  he  has  come  back !''  she  continued, 
placing  her  hand  on  the  broad  shoulder  of  *  the 
Elephant.'  "  I  knew  he  would.  I  told  you  he 
was  certain  to  come ;  and  that  it  was  not  possi- 
ble for  him  to  deceive  me.  This  is  my  bro- 
ther, Alex,"  she  added,  turning  to  Olliphant. 
"  He  wanted  me  to  leave  you ;  but  don't  blame 
him  :  for  he  did  not  know  you,  as  I  did.     I've 
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seen  hard  times,  Alex ;  but  the  joy  of  this 
moment  more  than  repays  me  for  all." 

It  was  some  time  before  Olliphant  and  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  communicating  with  each 
other :  for  Martha  seemed  determined  that  no 
one  should  have  anything  to  say  but  herself. 

"  What  fools  we  have  been  !'*  exclaimed 
Olliphant,  as  soon  as  his  sweetheart  gave  him  a 
chance  of  speaking.  "  Had  you  told  me  that 
your  name  was  Stone,  and  that  you  had  a  sister 
in  Sydney,  how  much  more  pleasure  we  should 
have  had  in  one  another's  society  !  You  have 
nearly  missed  finding  your  brother ;  and  either 
you  or  I  have  nearly  lost  your  sister  by  keeping 
your  name  a  secret.  I  know  that  for  a  man  to 
talk  to  others  of  his  family  affairs  is  not  strict 
etiquette ;  but  the  rules  of  that  are  often  made 
by  those  who  are  only  respected  because  they 
are  unknown ;  or  rather,  because  nothing  con- 
cerning them  can  be  told  to  their  credit." 

"  Yoii  and  I  have  been  friends,"  continued 
the  Elephant,  still    adressing  his  discourse   to 
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me.  ''  Why  should  we  have  cared  for  etiquette  ? 
We  ought  to  have  acted  independently  of  its 
requirements.  Depend  upon  it,  that  open- 
hearted  candour  is  ever  preferable  to  secrecy." 

I  assured  Olliphant,  that  I  was  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  by  late  events  ; 
and  that  it  was  also  my  belief,  an  honest  man 
has  very  little  on  his  mind  that  need  be  con^ 
cealed  from  his  acquaintances. 

The  scene  that  followed  was  one  of  un- 
alloyed happiness.  It  ended  in  the  deter- 
mination— that  we  should  all  three  at  once 
proceed  to  Melbourne  ;  and  that  Olliphant  and 
Martha  should  be  married  at  the  same  time 
that  my  brother  was  to  be  united  to  Miss  Morell. 

It  was  ludicrous  to  witness  the  change,  that 
had  suddenly  taken  place  in  the  sentiments  of 
Martha.  She  no  longer  offered  the  slightest 
objection  to  leading  Sydney  ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, declared  herself  delighted  at  the  prospect 
of  going  to  Melbourne — a  place,  she  said,  she 
had  been  long  desirous  of  seeing  ! 
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During  the  evening,  the  little  slavey,  Sarah, 
came  over  from  the  milliner's  shop,  with  a 
bundle  of  sewing  materials — which  Martha  was 
required  to  make  up  immediately. 

"  Tell  your  mistress,''  said  Martha,  "  that  I 
cannot  afford  to  do  any  more  work  for  her : 
for  she  does  not  pay  me  enough  for  it.  Tell  her, 
that  I  hope  she  will  not  be  much  disappointed  ; 
but  that  I  really  cannot  sew  any  more  for  her. 
Will  you  tell  her  that  ?" 

"  Yes,  thank  you  !"  said  Sarah,  "  but  I  don't 
think  she'll  be  much  disappointed :  for  she  said 
she  did  not  think  you  would  do  any  more  work 
now;  and  she  only  sent  it  to  see." 

We  had  enough  to  talk  about  that  evening. 
Olliphant  had  been  acquainted  with  our  poor 
mother ;  and  expressed  much  regret  that  she 
had  died  so  unhappily. 

We  all  had  explanations  to  make ;  and 
Olliphant  and  I  listened  with  equal  interest  to 
a  long  recital  of  my  sister's  struggle  to  maintain 
herself,  and  to  an   explanation  of  her  soirow   at 
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being  unable  to  comply  with  my  request,  when 
I  had  entreated  her  to  leave  Sydney. 

This  confession  was  as  pleasant  to  me  as  to 
the  Elephant;  but  perhaps  still  pleasanter  was 
it  for  him  to  hear :  that,  during  his  long  absence, 
she  had  never  felt  a  doubt  about  his  returning, 
and  that  such  a  suspicion  had  never  remained 
for  an  instant  in  her  mind. 
As  events  had  turned  out,  I  could  not  regret  that 
my  sister  had  been,  what  I  had  too  rashly  termed 
foolish  ;  and  that  her  faith  in  Olliphant's  promise 
had  remained  unshaken  under  such  strong  tempta- 
tions, as  those  to  which  she  had  been  subjected. 

She  had  proved  herself  worthy  of  a  good 
husband;  and  there  was  no  one,  whom  I 
should  have  preferred  seeing  her  united  to,  before 
the  man,  for  whom  she  had  so  long  and  patiently 
waited. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

AT    SEA. 

On  the  third  day  after  my  arrival  in  Sydney, 
I  started  back  for  Melbourne,  in  the  steamer 
"  Warratah ;"  accompanied  by  Olliphant  and 
Martha. 

On  arriving  at  Melbourne,  my  sister  was 
taken  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Morell ;  where 
she  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her  brother 
William  ;  and  making  the  acquaintance  of  her 
future  sister-in-law. 

Sarah  Morell  and  Martha  became  warm 
friends  upon  sight ;  and  on  the  evening  of  our 
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return,  a  more  happy  party,  than  the  one  as- 
sembled in  Mrs.  Morell's  cottage,  could  not 
have  been  found  in  the  colony. 

At  intervals,  a  thought  of  my  own  life-long 
disappointment  would  flash  across  my  mind ; 
but  the  sight  of  so  many  happy  faces  around 
me,  would  soon  restore  me  to  a  feeling  of 
tranquil  contentment. 

Next  day,  preparations  were  made  for  the 
double  marriage;  which  took  place  shortly 
after. 

The  occasion  was  not  marked  by  any  grand 
ceremonial  display — such  as  I  have  often  wit- 
nessed at  the  "  weddings"  of  lucky  gold  diggers. 
All  the  arragements  were  conducted  with  the 
same  sense  of  propriety  and  taste,  that  appeared 
to  have  guided  the  previous  conduct  of  the 
principal  parties  concerned. 

My  brother's  honeymoon  tour,  was  to  be 
a  voyage  in  the  first  ship  that  should  sail  for 
England.  As  I  did  not  much  like  the  idea  of 
separating  from  him  so  soon  ;  and,   having  no 
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great  desire  to  return  to  the  diggings,  I  resolved 
to  accompany  him. 

Ollipbant  and  Martha  only  remained  in  Mel- 
bourne, until  they  should  see  us  off;  when  they  in- 
tended returning  to  Sydney  to  reside  permanently 
in  that  city.  The  Elephant  had  gathered  gold 
enough  to  set  him  up  in  some  respectablebusiness; 
and  it  was  but  natural  he  should  prefer  New 
South  Wales — his  native  country — to  any  other. 
I  knew  that  to  my  sister,  all  places  were  now  alike  : 
so  long  as  she  should  be  with  her  husband. 

I  do  not  much  like  travelling  in  a  ship, 
where  there  is  a  large  number  of  passen- 
gers. It  is  something  like  going  out  for 
a  walk,  along  a  street  crowded  with  people. 
When  there  are  many  passengers  in  a  vessel, 
there  are  likely  to  be  some  of  a  very  disagreeable 
disposition,  that  will  be  sure  to  make  itself 
manifest  during  the  voyage.  Moreover,  in  a 
crowded  ship,  the  regulations  require  to  be 
more  rigidly  enforced — thus  rendering  the 
passage  more  irksome  to  all.     There  is  much 
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greater  freedom  of  action,  and  generally  more 
amusement,  on  board  a  ship  carrying  only  a 
limited  number  of  passengers.  For  this  reason, 
we  took  passage  in  the  first  cabin  of  a  small 
vessel — where  we  knew  there  would  be  only 
about  twenty  others  besides  ourselves. 

The  ship  was  bound  direct  for  the  port  of 
London ;  the  captain,  whose  name  was 
Nowell,  was  to  all  appearance  a  gentleman  ;  the 
accommodation,  as  regarded  room  and  other 
necessary  requirements,  was  satisfactory ;  and 
we  set  sail,  with  every  prospect  of  a  pleasant 
voyage. 

As  Captain  Nowell  was  a  man  of  sociable 
inclinings,  he  soon  became  a  favourite  with  all 
his  passengers.  Between  him  and  myself  an 
intimacy  arose ;  and  I  passed  much  of  my 
time  in  his  company — either  at  chess,  or  in 
talking  about  subjects  connected  with  his  call- 
ing, which  I  had  not  altogether  forgotten. 
He  appeared  to  take  an  interest  in  my  future 
welfare :  so    much   so,  as  frequently  to    con- 
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verse   with  me  on  the  subject  of  my  getting 
married. 

"  Lucky  gold  diggers,"  said  he,  "  often  go 
home  in  my  ship  in  search  of  a  wife;  and 
not  unfrequently  get  cheated  in  the  quality  of 
the  article.  As  I  have  some  experience  in 
matrimonial  matters,  you  can't  do  better  than 
let  me  choose  a  wife  for  you.  Besides,'*  he 
continued,  "  I  have  a  young  lady  in  view,  that 
I  think  would  just  suit  you.  I  have  long  been 
in  search  of  a  good  husband  for  her ;  but  have 
not  yet  met  with  a  man,  to  whom  I  should 
think  of  confiding  her  happiness.  From  what 
I  have  seen  of  you,  Mr.  Stone,  I  fancy  I  could 
trust  her  to  your  keeping." 

Though  perfectly  indifferent  about  the 
captain's  protegee,  I  could  not  help  acknowledg- 
ing the  compliment. 

"  I  only  ask  of  you,"  he  continued,  "  to  make 
no  rash  engagements,  after  you  arrive  in 
England.  Do  nothing  in  that  line  till  you  have 
seen  the  girl ;  and  then  if  you  don't  like  her, 
there's  no  harm  done." 
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I  thanked  the  captain  for  his  offer;  and 
sighed,  as  I  thought  of  the  cruel  fate,  that 
had  placed  an  impassihle  barrier  between  rae 
and  Lenore. 

There  is  one  thing  in  my  narrative,  that 
may  appear  remarkable  to  the  reader — perhaps 
scarce  truthful;  and  that  is,  the  facility  with 
which  I  made  so  many  friends.  An  explana- 
tion of  this  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

I  was  always  in  earnest  in  what  little  I  had 
to  say.  No  one  could  converse  long  with  me, 
without  discovering  that  I  was  sincere  in  w^hat 
I  said.  I  do  not  claim  this  as  a  trait  of  charac- 
ter peculiar  to  myself;  but  I  do  affirm — as  far 
as  my  experience  has  instructed  me — that  it  is 
not  so  with  the  majority  of  mankind.  Language 
is  too  often  used,  as  the  means  for  concealing 
thoughts — instead  of  expressing  them. 

Thousands  of  people  say  what  they  do  not 
mean ;  and  sometimes  gain  friends  by  it.  But 
it  is  a  friendship  false  as  it  is  fleeting ;  and  often 
confers  on  him  who  obtains  it,  more  disappoint- 
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ment  and  trouble,  than  he  would  be  likely  to 
have  with  avowed  enemies. 

Nothing  transpired  during  our  home  voyage, 
worthy  of  particular  notice.  After  passing 
some  small  islands,  that  lie  near  the  coast  of 
Port  Philip,  we  never  sighted  land  again  for 
three  months ! 

On  the  ninety-second  day  of  our  voyage,  the 
cheering  cry  of  "  Land  ho  1"  resounded  through 
the  ship ;  and,  hastening  on  deck,  we  looked 
upon  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  Mrs.  Morell  and  her 
daughter,  at  once  more  beholding  their  native 
shores  ;  and  I  could  envy  my  brother ;  who  had 
contributed  so  much  to  the  happiness  of  others, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  successfully  estabUshed 
his  own. 

We  landed  at  Portsmouth ;  and  proceeded  to 
London  by  rail.  Before  parting  with  Captain 
Nowell — who  had  to  remain  a  few  days  with  his 
ship — I  promised  to  visit  him  in  his  London 
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house — the  address  of  which   he  had  already 
made  known  to  me. 

A  few  hours  after,  I  entered,  for  the  first  time, 
within  the  limits  of  the  world's  metropohs. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


LIFE    IN    LONDON. 


After  staying  one  night  at  a  hotel,  we  went 
into  private  lodgings  at  Brompton. 

For  several  days  after  our  arrival,  my  brother 
was  employed  in  the  pleasant  duty  of  escorting 
his  wife  and  mother-in-law — on  a  round  of 
visits  to  their  numerous  old  acquaintances; 
while  I  was  left  to  wander  alone  through  the 
streets  of  the  stupendous  city.  I  had 
anticipated  some  little  pleasure  in  visiting  the 
far    famed    metropolis;    but    in    this    I    was 
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disappointed  ;  and  soon  began  to  feel  regret  for 
having  left  behind  me  the  free  life  I  had  been 
pursuing  on  the  gold  fields, 

I  had  some  business,  however,  to  transact, 
even  in  London.  The  gold  I  had  obtained  in 
California — along  with  that  bequeathed  to  me 
by  poor  old  Stormy  Jack — had  been  forwarded 
to  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  about  a  week 
after  my  arrival,  I  went  down  to  the  city,  to 
draw  out  the  money  deposit  that  was  due  to 
me.  On  presenting  myself  to  the  cashier,  1 
was  told  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to 
bring  some  responsible  person,  to  say  that  my 
name  was  Rowland  Stone.  This  individual 
must  be  known  to  the  authorities  of  the  Bank. 

This  requirement  placed  me  in  a  little 
dilemma.  Where  was  I  to  find  a  sponsor  ?  I 
was  a  perfect  stranger  in  London.  So  were  my 
travelling  companions.  I  knew  not  a  soul 
belonging  to  the  great  city — much  less  one  who 
should  be  known  to  the  magnates  of  the  Bank. 

To  whom  should  I  apply  ? 
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When  1  had  mentally  repeated  this  question, 
for  the  twentieth  time,  I  bethought  me  of 
Captain  Nowell.     He  should  be  the  very  man. 

I  at  once  hailed  a  cab ;  and  drove  to  the 
address  he  had  given  me.  Fortunately  he 
had  arrived  from  Portsmouth;  and  was  at 
home. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  accom- 
panied me  to  the  Bank;  where  everything  was 
satisfactorily  arranged.  Instead  of  drawing 
out  the  deposit,  1  added  to  it,  by  paying  in  an 
additional  sum — consisting  of  the  gold  I  had 
gathered  in  Australia.  My  only  object  in 
troubling  myself  about  it  at  the  time,  was  to 
make  sure  that  the  gold  I  had  forwarded 
from  California  had  arrived  safely,  and  was 
otherwise  "  all  right." 

Before  parting  with  Captain  Nowell,  he 
requested  to  know  why  I  had  not  gone  to  his 
house  to  see  him  sooner. 

"Your  coming  to-day,"  he  said,  ''was  not 
a  visit ;  and  I  shan't  take  it  as  such.    You  only 
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came  to  trouble  me  on  business  for  which  you 
needed  me,  or  probably  I  should  not  have  seen 
you  at  all.  You  must  pay  me  a  regular  visit. 
Come  to-morrow ;  or  any  time  that  best  suits 
your  convenience.  You  know  my  style  at  sea? 
You'll  find  me  just  the  same  ashore.  Don't 
forget  that  I've  something  to  show  you — some- 
thing you  had  better  have  a  look  at,  before  you 
choose  elsewhere." 

I  gave  the  kind-hearted  Captain  my  pro- 
mise to  call  upon  him — though  not  from  any 
inclination  to  be  assisted  by  him  in  the  way 
he  seemed  to  wish.  The  finding  a  wife  was  a 
thing  that  was  far — very  far  from  my  thoughts. 

Several  days  had  elapsed  after  my  interview 
with  Captain  Nowell;  and  each  day  I  was 
becoming  more  discontented,  with  the  life  I  was 
leading  in  London.  My  brother,  his  wife,  and 
Mrs.  Morell,  were  very  kind  to  me ;  and  strove 
to  make  me  as  happy  as  possible.  But  much  of 
their  time  was  taken  up  in  paying  visits,  or 
spent  in  amusements,  in  which  I  could  feel  no 
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interest.  I  soon  found  that  to  be  contented,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  me,  either  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  or  be  in 
possession  of  great  domestic  happiness.  The 
latter  I  could  never  expect  to  attain  ;  and  Lon- 
don appeared  to  present  no  employment  so  well 
suited  to  my  disposition  and  habits,  as  that  I 
had  followed  upon  the  gold-fields. 

I  might  have  passed  some  of  my  time  very 
pleasantly  in  the  company  of  Captain  Nowell ; 
but  I  was  prevented  from  availing  myself  of 
that  pleasure — even  of  paying  my  promised  visit 
to  him — by  the  very  thing  that  might  otherwise 
have  attracted  me.  I  had  no  desire  to  form 
the  acquaintance  of  the  young  lady,  he  had 
spoken  of;  and  for  me  to  call  at  his  house 
might  give  occasion  for  him,  as  well  as  others, 
to  think  differently. 

I  admit  that  I  may  have  been  over-scrupulous 
in  this  matter :  since  Captain  Nowell  and  I  had 
become  fast,  and  intimate  friends.  But  from 
what  he  had  already  said,  I  could  not  visit  the 
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young  lady,  and  remain  indifferent  to  her ;  with- 
out the  conclusion  being  come  to :  that  I 
thought  her  unworthy  of  my  regard,  and  that, 
after  seeing,  I  had  formed  an  unfavourable  opi- 
nion of  her.  It  may  have  been  silliness  on  my 
part :  allowing  such  a  thought  to  prevent  my 
visiting  a  friend  :  but,  as  I  had  not  come  to 
London  wife-hunting,  I  did  not  desire  others  to 
think  that  1  had.  To  me,  matrimony  was  no 
more  a  pleasant  subject  for  contemplation — es- 
pecially when  it  referred  to  myself — and  the  few 
words,  spoken  to  me  by  the  captain  on  that 
theme,  had  been  sufficient  to  defeat  the  only 
object  he  probably  had  any  particular  wish  to 
attain  :  that  I  should  call  upon  him  and  partake 
of  his  hospitality. 

About  a  month  after  our  arrival  in  London, 
I  inquired  at  the  General  Post  Office  for  letters 
from  Australia ;  and  had  the  pleasure  of  receiv- 
ing tw^o.  One  was  from  Olliphant ;  the  other 
from  my  sister,  Martha's  was  a  true  woman's 
letter :  that  could  be  read  once  by  the  recipient, 
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and  then  easily  forgotten.  It  was  full  of  kind 
words  for  all  of  us  in  London ;  but  the  only 
information  to  be  obtained  from  it  was,  that  she 
thought  well  of  everybody,  and  was  herself  ex- 
ceedingly happy. 

Perhaps  I  was  more  gratified  with  the  con- 
tents of  Olliphant's  letter;  from  which  I  select 
the  following  extract ; — 

*'  On  our  return  to  Sydney,  I  learnt  that  my 
father  had  just  got  back  from  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land— which  he  had  long  before  determined  on 
making,  I  was  very  anxious  to  see  him,  in  the 
hope  that  we  might  become  friends  again ;  but, 
knowing  that  the  first  advances  towards  a  re- 
conciliation must  come  from  himself,  I  would 
not  go  to  him.  I  could  not  think  of  acknow- 
ledging myself  sorry,  for  having  done  that 
which  I  knew  to  be  right.  The  only  step  I 
could  make,  towards  the  accomplishment  of  my 
wishes,  was  to  put  myself  in  communication 
with  a  mutual  friend ;  and  let  him  know  that  1 
had  returned  to  Sydney.  I  did  not  omit  to 
VOL.   III.  L 
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add,  that  I  had  returned  from  the  diggings  with 
a  full  purse  :  for  I  knew  that  this  would  also 
be  communicated  to  my  father,  and  might  have 
some  effect  upon  him  of  a  favourable  charac- 
ter. 

"  It  appeared  as  if  I  had  not  been  mistaken. 
Three  days  after,  the  governor  called  at  the  hotel 
where  I  w^as  staying ;  and  met  me  as  a  father 
should  meet  a  son,  whom  he  has  not  seen  for 
more  than  three  years.  I  was  no  little  sur- 
prised at  the  turn  things  had  taken  :  for,  know- 
ing the  old  gentleman's  obstinate  disposition, 
I  did  not  expect  a  settlement  either  so  prompt, 
or  satisfactory.  I  presumed  it  would  take  some 
time  and  trouble,  to  get  on  good  terms  with 
bm  again. 

*'  He  seemed  greatly  pleased  with  Martha's 
appearance;  and  they  became  fast  friends  all 
at  once. 

"  '  I  like  the  look  of  you,'  said  he  to  her, 
'and  am  willing  to  believe  that  you  are  w^orthy 
of  Alex  ;  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal  for  you. 
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Ah,  my  son/  continued  he,  addressing  himself 
to  me,  '  had  you  brought  home  your  London 
cousin  for  a  wife — as  1  commanded  you  to  do — 
should  certainly  have  horsewhipped  you  on  your 
return.  When  I  came  to  see  her  in  London,  I 
soon  changed  my  mind  about  her.  She  is 
nothing  but  an  ugly  silly  fool ;  and  too  conceited 
to  know  it.  I  admire  your  spirit  for  disobey- 
ing orders,  and  marrying  a  girl,  whom  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  as  my  daughter.' 

*'  We  shall  leave  town  to-morrow  for  my 
father's  station ;  and  the  only  thing  we  require 
now  to  make  us  perfectly  happy,  is  the  company 
of  yourself,  William  and  his  wife.  I  hope  that 
after  you  have  tried  the  '  Old  Country  '  for  a 
few  weeks,  you  will  believe,  as  I  do,  that  it  is 
only  a  place  for  flunkeys  and  snobs  ;  and  that 
every  young  man  of  enterprise  and  energy 
should  come  out  here,  where  life  can  be  spent 
to  some  purpose — worthy  of  the  toil  that  all 
ought  to  endure.  I  shall  expect  to  see  you  in 
Sydney  within  the  next  year." 

L  2 


O.' 
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There  was  a  stroug  suspicion  in  my  mind, 
that  '•  The  Elephant"  was  right,  in  believing  I 
would  soon  return  to  the  colonies.  Why  should 
I  remain  in  London  ?  I  could  be  nothing  there. 
It  was  different  with  my  brother.  He  might 
now  be  happy  anywhere.  He  only  wanted  a 
spot,  where  he  might  tranquilly  await  his  final 
departure  from  the  world,  while  I  was  a  Rolling 
Stone  that  must  roll  on — or  be  miserable. 

The  more  consideration  1  gave  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, the  more  determined  did  I  become 
to  part  from  London :  and  go  to  some  land, 
where  youth  and  health  were  worth  possessing. 
I  could  feel  that  the  blessings.  Nature  had 
bestowed  on  me  were  not  worth  much  in  Lon- 
don ;  where  men  are  enslaved  by  customs  and 
laws  that  subject  the  million  to  the  dominion  of 
the  few.  I  determined,  therefore,  on  going, 
where  I  should  be  regarded  as  the  equal  of 
those  around  me;  where  there  was  room  for 
me  to  move,  without  the  danger  of  being 
crushed  by  a  crowd  of  self-sufficient  creatures — 
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most  of  whom  were  in  reality  more  insignificant 
than  myself.  I  should  join  "The  Elephant" 
in  New  South  Wales ;  and  perhaps  become  a 
man  of  some  influence  in  a  land  where  the 
sun  is  to  be  seen  every  day. 

I  at  this  time  regretted,  that  I  had  ever  been 
a  Rolling  Stone.  T  believed  that  a  man  may 
be  happier  who  has  never  wandered  from  home 
to  learn  lessons  of  discontent,  and  become  the 
slave  of  desires,  that  in  one  place  can  never  be 
gratified.  Each  spot  of  earth  has  its  peculiar 
advantages,  and  is  in  some  respects  superior 
to  all  others.  By  wandering  in  many  lands, 
and  partaking  of  their  respective  pleasures, 
we  become  imbued  with  many  desires  to 
which  we  look  back  with  regret  when  they  can 
no  longer  be  gratified.  After  residing  in  a 
tropical  climate,  who  can  encounter  the  chill- 
ing blasts  of  a  northern  winter,  without  long- 
ing 

"  For  green  verandahs  hung  with  flowers, 
For  marble  founts,  and  orange  bowers  ?'* 
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And  when  nearly  cooked  by  the  scorching  sun 
— when  tortured  at  every  turn  by  reptiles,  and 
maddened  by  the  worry  of  winged  insects — we 
sigh  for  the  bracing  breezes  of  a  northern  clime, 
and  the  social  joys  of  the  homes  which  are  there 
found — a  happiness  such  as  my  brother  might 
now  be  permitted  to  enjoy,  but  which  was  for 
ever  denied  to  me. 

With  such  reflections  constantly  passing 
through  my  mind,  I  felt  that  London,  large  as 
it  was,  could  not  contain  me  much  longer  ;  and 
I  only  waited,  until  some  slight  turning  of  For- 
tune's wheel  would  bestir  me  to  make  a  fresh 
start  for  the  Antipodes. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OLD   ACQUAINTANCES. 

One  day,  while  riding  inside  a  *'  bus  "  along 
the  Strand,  and  gazing  out  through  the  slides, 
I  amused  myself  by  looking  at  the  "  fares " 
seated  upon  the  "  knife-board,"  or  rather  their 
images,  reflected  in  the  plate-glass  windows  of 
the  shops  in  front  of  which  we  were  passing. 

While  thus  engaged,  my  attention  became 
more  especially  fixed  upon  one  of  my  fellow 
passengers  so  reflected ;  and,  on  continuing  my 
second-hand   scrutiny,  I  became  convinced  that 
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an  old  acquaintance  was  directly  over  my  head. 
I  requested  the  conductor  to  stop  the  "  bus ;" 
and,  upon  his  doing  so,  I  got  out,  and  climbed 
to  the  top  of  it.  On  raising  my  eyes  to  a 
lovel  with  the  roof,  I  saw  that  I  had  not  been 
mistaken.  Cannon,  whom  I  had  last  seen  in 
Melbourne,  was  one  of  the  row  of  individuals 
that  occupied  the  knife-board. 

We  got  off  the  "  bus  "  at  Charing  Cross ; 
stepped  into  Morley's  Hotel ;  and  ordered 
**  dinner  for  two." 

'*  Cannon,"  said  I,  "  how  came  you  to  be 
here?  I  left  you  in  Melbourne,  without  any 
money.     How  did  you  get  a  passage  home  ?" 

"  Well,"  replied  Cannon,  with  a  peculiar 
grin,  "  it's  easily  explained.  My  well-wishing 
friends  here  sent  me  a  little  money ;  which  came 
to  hand,  shortly  after  I  saw  you.  I  knew  why 
they  did  it.  They  were  afraid,  that  T  might 
get  hard  up  out  there,  and,  someway  or  other 
find  ray  way  home.  They  weren't  so  cunning 
as  they  thought  themselves.     On  receiving  their 
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cheque,  I  did  with  it,  just  what  they  didn't  in- 
tend I  should  do.  1  paid  my  passage  home  with 
the  money,  for  fear  I  mightn't  have  the  chance 
again ;  and  I'll  take  precious  good  care,  they 
don't  send  me  out  of  England  a  second  time — 
not  if  I  can  help  it." 

*'  What  has  become  of  Vane  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Vane  I  the  d — d  insidious  viper !  I  don't 
like  to  say  anything  about  him.  He  had  some 
money  left  him  here  ;  and  got  back  to  England, 
before  I  did.     He's  here  now." 

"And  how  are  our  friends  up  the  Yarra 
Yarra.  Have  you  heard  anything  of  them, 
since  we  were  there  together  ?" 

"Yes;  and  seen  them,  too — several  times. 
They  were  well  the  last  time  I  saw  them.  I 
mean  well  in  bodily  health  ;  but  I  think  a  little 
wrong  in  the  mind.  They  became  great  friends 
with  that  fellow^  Vane." 

I  noticed  that  Cannon,  although  he  had  said 
that  he  did  not  like  to  say  anything  about  Vane, 
kept    continually  alluding  to   him    during  the 

L  3 
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two   or  three  hours  that  we  were  together ;  and 
always  spoke  of  him  with  some  show  of  animosity. 

I  could  see  that  the  two  men  were  friends  no 
longer.  I  was  not  inquisitive  as  to  the  cause 
of  their  misunderstanding — probably  for  the 
reason,  that  I  took  very  little  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  either. 

"  Are  you  in  any  business  here  ?"  asked 
Cannon,  when  we  were  about  to  separate. 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  I  don't  desire  to  go  into 
business  in  London  ;  and,  as  I  can  find  but  little 
to  amuse  me,  I  am  thinking  of  returning  to 
Australia.'' 

"  Ah  !  that's  strange,"  rejoined  Cannon. 
"  Perhaps  the  reason  why  you  are  not  amused,  is 
because  you  are  a  stranger  here,  and  have 
but  little  society.  Come  along  with  me,  and 
I  will  introduce  you  to  some  of  my  friends ;  who 
can  show  you  some  London  life.  Will  you 
promise  to  meet  me  here  to-morrow  at  half- 
past  ten  o'clock  ?" 

I   did   not    like    giving    the    promise;    but 
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Cannon  would  take  no  denial ;  and,  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  I  agreed  to  meet  him,  at  the 
time  and  place  he  had  mentioned.  After  that 
we  shook  hands,  and  parted. 

Though  not  particularly  caring  about  either 
of  them,  I  liked  Vane  less  than  I  did  Cannon. 
I  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  a  disagree- 
ment had  sprung  up  between  them.  In  fact, 
I  would  rather  have  felt  surprised,  to  hear  that 
they  had  remained  so  long  in  each  other's  society 
without  having  had  a  quarrel.  Cannon,  with 
all  his  faults,  had  some  good  qualities  about 
him,  enough  to  have  rendered  him  unsuitable 
as  a  *'  chum"  for  the  other ;  and  I  had 
anticipated  a  speedy  termination  of  their 
friendship.  I  knew  that  Vane  must  have 
done  something  very  displeasing  to  Cannon ; 
else  the  other  would  scarce  have  made  use  of 
such  strong  expressions,  while  speaking  of  his 
old  associate.  Cannon,  when  not  excited  by 
passion,  was  rather  guarded  in  his  language  ; 
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and  rarely  expressed  his  opinions  in  a  rash  or 
inconsiderate  manner. 

Next  morning,  1  met  him  according  to  ap- 
pointment ;  and  we  drove  to  a  cottage  in  St. 
John's  Wood — where  he  proposed  introducing 
me  to  some  of  his  English  acquaintances.  We 
were  conducted  into  a  parlour  ;  and  the  servant 
was  requested  to  announce,  "  Mr.  Cannon 
and  friend." 

The  door  was  soon  after  opened ;  and 
Jessie  H —  stood  before  me  ! 

On  seeing  me,  she  did  not  speak;  but 
dropped  down  into  a  sofa ;  and  for  some  time 
seemed  unconscious,  that  there  was  anyone  in 
the  room. 

It  was  cruel  of  Cannon  thus  to  bring  us 
again  together ;  and  yet  he  did  not  appear 
to  be  the  least  punished,  although  present  at 
a  scene  that  was  painful  to  both  of  us.  On 
the  contrary,  he  seemed  rather  pleased  at  the 
emotion  called  forth  upon  the  occasion. 

Jessie  soon  recovered  command  of  herself; 
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but  I  could  easily  perceive,  that  her  tranquil 
demeanour  was  artificial  and  assumed — alto- 
gether unlike  her  natural  bearing,  when  I  knew 
her  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarra  Yarra. 

Cannon  strove  hard  to  keep  alive  a  con- 
versation; but  the  task  of  doing  so  was  left 
altogether  to  himself.  I  could  give  him  but 
little  help;  and  from  Jessie  he  received  no 
assistance  whatever.  The  painful  interview  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  H — ,  whose 
deportment  towards  us,  seemed  even  more 
altered  than  that  of  his  daughter. 

I  could  easily  perceive,  that  he  did  not  regard 
either  Cannon,  or  myself,  with  any  feeling  of 
cordiality. 

We  were  soon  after  joined  by  Mrs.  H — ; 
who  met  us  in  a  more  friendly  manner  than 
her  husband ;  and  yet  she,  too,  seemed  acting 
under  some  restraint. 

While  Cannon  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H — ,  I  had  a  few  words  with  Jessie. 

She  requested  me  to  call,  and  see  them  again  ; 
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but,  not  liking  the  manner  in  which  her  father 
had  received  me,  I  declined  making  a  promise. 
To  my  surprise — and  a  little  to  my  regret — she 
insisted  upon  it ;  and  appointed  the  next  morn- 
ing, at  eleven  o'clock ^ — when  she  and  her  mother 
would  be  alone 

"I  am  very  unhappy,  Rowland,"  muttered 
she,  in  an  undertone.  **  I  seldom  see  anyone 
whom  I  care  for.  Do  come,  and  see  us  to- 
morrow.    Will  you  promise  ?" 

I  could  not  be  so  rude — might  I  say  cruel — 
as  to  refuse. 

Our  stay  was  not  prolonged.  Before  we  came 
away,  Mrs.  H —  also  invited  us  to  call  again ; 
but  I  noticed  that  this  invitation,  when  given, 
was  not  intended  to  be  heard  by  her  husband. 

"  Little  Rose  is  at  school,"  said  she,  "  and 
you  must  come  to  see  her.  She  is  always 
talking  of  you.  When  she  hears  that  you  are 
in  London,  she  will  be  wild  to  see  you." 

After  our  departure,  my  companion,  who  al- 
ready knew  my  address,  gave  me  his ;  and  we 
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separated,  under  a    mutual  agreement  to   meet 
soon  again. 

There  was  much,  in  what  had  just  transpired, 
that  I  could  not  comprehend. 

Why  had  Cannon  not  told  me  that  Mr.  H — 
and  his  family  were  in  London,  before  taking 
me  to  see  them  ?  Why  had  he  pretended  that 
he  was  going  to  introduce  me  to  some  of  his 
London  friends  ?  I  could  answer  these  questions 
only  by  supposing,  that  he  believed  I  would 
not  have  accompanied  him,  had  I  known  on 
whom  we  were  about  to  call. 

He  might  well  have  believed  this — remember- 
ing the  unceremonious  manner  in  which  I  had 
parted  from  his  friends,  at  tl  e  time  we  visited 
them  on  the  Yarra  Yarra.  But  why  should 
he  wish  me  to  visit  them  again — if  he  thought 
that  I  had  no  desire  to  do  so  ? 

This  was  a  question  for  which  I  could  find 
no  reasonable  answer.  I  felt  certain  he  must 
have  acted  from  some  motive ,  but  what  it  was, 
I  could  not  surmise.     Perhaps  I  should  learn 
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something  about  it  next  day,  during  the  visit  I 
had  promised  to  make  to  Jessie.  She  was  artless 
and  confiding :  so  much  so,  that  I  felt  certain 
she  would  tell  me  all  that  had  taken  place,  since 
that  painful  parting  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarra 
Yarra. 

Long  after  leaving  the  house  in  St.  John's 
Wood,  I  found  occupation  for  my  thoughts.  I 
was  the  victim  of  reflections,  both  varied  and 
vexatious. 

By  causing  us  to  come  together  again.  Fate 
seemed  to  intend  the  infliction  of  a  curse,  and 
not  the  bestowal  of  a  blessing  ! 

I  asked  myself  many  questions.  Would  a 
further  acquaintance  with  Jessie  subdue  within 
my  soul  the  memories  of  Lenore?  Did  I 
wish  that  such  should  be  the  case  ? 

Over  these  questions  I  pondered  long,  and 
painfully — only  to  find  them  unanswered. 

Jessie  H —  was  beautiful  beyond  a  doubt. 
There  was  a  charm  in  her  beauty  ihLit  might  have 
won  many  a  heart ;  and  mine  had  not  been  in- 
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different  to  it.  There  was  music  in  her  voice — 
as  it  gave  utterance  to  the  thoughts  of  her  pure, 
artless  mind  to  which  I  hked  to  listen.  And  yet 
there  was  something  in  my  remembrance  of 
Lenore — who  had  never  loved  me,  and  who 
could  never  be  mine — sweeter  and  more  en- 
chanting than  the  music  of  Jessie's  voice,  or 
the  beauty  of  her  person  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
Jessie's    suitor. 

Next  morning  I  repeated  my  visit  to  St. 
John's  Wood.  I  again  saw  Jessie.  She  ex- 
pressed herself  much  pleased  to  see  me ;  but  upon 
her  features  was  an  expression  that  pained  me  to 
behold.  That  face,  once  bright  and  joyous, 
and  still  beautiful,  gave  evidence  that  some 
secret  sorrow  was  weighing  upon  her  heart. 

"  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  be  glad,  or 
grieved,  Rowland,"  said  she.  **  I  am  certainly 
pleased  to   see  you.     Nothing  could  give  me 
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greater  joy  ;   and  yet  I  know  that  our  meeting 
again  must  bring  me  much  sorrow." 

"  How  can  this  be  ?"  I  asked,  pretending 
not  to  understand  her. 

"  Ever  since  you  left  us  on  the  Yarra  Yarra, 
I  have  been  trying  to  forget  you.  I  had 
resolved  not  to  see  you  again.  And  now,  alas  ! 
my  resolves  have  all  been  in  vain.  I  know  it 
is  a  misfortune  for  me  to  have  met  you  ;  and 
yet  I  seem  to  welcome  it.  It  was  wrong  of 
you  to  come  here  yesterday  -,  and  yet  I  could 
bless  you  for  coming." 

"  My  calling  here  yesterday,"  said  I,  "  may 
have  been  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  though 
not  any  fault  of  mine.  I  knew  not,  until  I 
entered  this  house,  but  that  you  were  still  in 
Australia.  Mr.  Cannon  deceived  me  :  he  pro- 
posed introducing  me  to  some  of  his  London 
friends  who  lived  here.  Had  I  known  on  whom 
we  were  going  to  call,  for  my  own  happiness,  I 
should  not  have  accompanied  him.'^ 

"  Rowland,  you  are  cruel !" 
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"  How  can  you  say  so,  when  you've  told 
me  it  was  wrong  for  me  to  come  ?  Jessie  ! 
there  is  something  in  this  I  do  not  understand. 
Tell  me,  why  it  is  wrong  for  me  to  have  seen 
you,  while,  at  the  same  time,  you  say  you  are 
pleased  at  it  ?" 

"  Rowland,  spare  me  !  Speak  no  more  of 
this.     Let  us  talk  of  other  things." 

I  did  my  hest  to  obey  her ;  and  we  conversed 
nearly  an  hour,  upon  such  topics  as  suggested 
themselves,  until  our  tete-a-tete  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  H . 

I  could  not  well  bid  adieu  to  them,  w^ithout 
promising  to  call  again  :  for  I  had  not  yet  seen 
little  Rosa. 

After  my  return  home,  I  sate  down  to  reflect 
upon  the  conversation  I  had  had  with  Jessie — as 
also  to  seek  some  explanation  of  what  had 
appeared  mysterious  in  the  conduct,  not  only  of 
Cannon,   but  of  Jessie's  father  and  mother. 

I  had  learnt  that  Mr.  H ^  like  many  of  the 

Australian  wool  growers,  after  having  made  his 
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fortune  in  the  colonies,  had  returned  to  his  native 
land — intending  to  end  his  days  in  London. 

I  had  also  learnt  that  Vane — after  that  occasion 
on  which  he  accompanied  Cannon  and  nnyself, 
had  often  revisited  the  family  on  the  Yarra  Yarra ; 
and  had  become  a  professed  candidate  for  the 
hand  of  Jessie. 

In  the  colony  he  had  received  but  little 
encouragement  to  continue  his  advances, 
either  from  her  father  or  mother.  Since  their 
arrival  in  London,  however,  Vane  had  come 
into    possession    of  some    property ;  and    Mr. 

H had  not  only  listened  with  favour  to  his 

proposals,  but  was  strongly  urging  his  daughter 
to  do  the  same. 

A  matrimonial  alliance  with  Vane  would 
have    been  considered  advantageous   by    most 

people  in   the    social    position  of   the    H 

family ;  and  Jessie,  like  many  other  young 
ladies,  was  likely  to  be  married  to  a  man,  who 
held  but  a  second  place  in  her  affections. 

Thousands  do    this,    without    surrendering 
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themselves  to  a  life  of  misery  ;  and  Jessie  H 

could  scarce  be  expected  to  differ  from  others  of 
her  age  and  sex.  In  fact,  as  I  soon  afterwards 
learnt,  she  had  yielded  to  her  father's  solicita- 
tions, rather  than  to  the  suit  of  the  wooer  ;  and 
had  given  a  reluctant  consent  to  the  marriage. 
It  was  to  take  place  in  about  ten  days  from 
that  time. 

I  also  learnt  that  Vane  and  Cannon  had 
quarrelled,  before  leaving  Melbourne.  I  did  not 
ascertain  the  exact  cause.  It  was  no  business 
of  mine ;  and  1  did  not  care  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted vsith  it.  With  the  conduct  of  the  latter 
I  had  some  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  He  had 
endeavoured  to  make  use  of  me,  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  revenge  against  his  enemy — Vane. 

I  could  not  think  of  any  other  object  he 
might  have,  in  bringing  me  once  more  into  the 
presence  of  Jessie. 

To  a  certain  extent  he  had  succeeded  in  his  de- 
sign. Without  vanity  I  could  not  shut  my  eyes 
to  the  fact  of  Jessie's  aversion  to  her  marriage 
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with  Vane;  and   I  was    convinced  that,    after 
seeing  me,  it  became  stronger. 

I  was  by  no  means  pleased  at  the  idea  of 
being  made  a  cat's  paw  for  the  gratification  of 
Cannon's  revenge  ;  and,  next  day,  when  his  name 
was  announced  at  my  lodgings,  I  resolved  that 
that  meeting  should  be  our  last. 

"  Mr.  Cannon,"  said  T,  before  he  had  even 
seated  himself,  "  will  you  tell  me  why  you  took 

me  to  see  Jessie  H- ,  when  you  had  reason 

to  believe  that  neither  of  us  desired  to  meet 
the  other  again  ?" 

"  I  had  no  reason  for  thinking  anything  of 
the  kind,"  replied  he.  **  On  the  contrary,  there 
was  much  to   make   me  believe  differently.     I 

have  a  great   respect  for  Mr.  H and  his 

family  ;  and  I  don't  mean  to  flatter,  when  I  tell 
you,  I  have  the  same  for  yourself.  What  harm 
was  there  in  bringing  together  those  whom 
I  respect  ?  and  desire  to  see  friends  ?  But 
you  want  some  explanation.  You  shall  have  it. 
It  is  this : — vou  have    seen  Vane,  and   know 
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something  about  him.  I  know  more  of  him, 
than  you.  He  is  a  conceited,  trifling  fellow, 
without  the  slightest  truth  or  principle  in  him. 
True ;  his  society  was  amusing.  I  overlooked  his 
faults ;  and  bore  with  him  for  a  long  time. 
When  I  saw  that  he  was  trying  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  introduction  I  had  given  him  to  the 
daughter  of  my  friend — a  young  lady  of  whom 
he  is  in  no  sense  worthy — I  then  became  his 
enemy.  I  acknowledge  having  taken  you  to 
see  her  in  a  somewhat  surreptitious  fashion  ; 
and,  moreover,  that  I  did  it  with  a  design  : 
that  of  thwarting  the  intentions  of  Vane.  But 
I  deny  having  done  it  as  you  suppose :  because 
he  is   my   enemy.     It   was  not  that;  but  my 

friendship  to  Mr.  H ,  and  his  family,  that 

induced  me  to  act  as  I  did.  While  we  were 
on  the  Yarra  Yarra,  I  could  not  fail  to  notice 
that  you   were  not    wholly    indifferent    to    the 

beauty  of  Miss  H ;  and  also,  that  she  had 

the  discernment  to  see,  that  you  were  worthy  of 
her  esteem.     Where  was  the   harm,  then,  in 
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my  bringing  you  once  more  together  ?  You 
are  mistaken  in  thinking,  that  I  was  using  you  to 
give  annoyance  to  an  enemy.  On  the  contrary,  I 
claim  to  have  been  only  guilty  of  studying  the 
happiness  of  my  friends." 

To  Cannon's  explanation  I  could  make  no 
answer.  He  was  better  in  an  argument  than 
I ;  and  what  he  had  said,  left  me  without  any 
reason  to  believe,  that  he  knew^  either  of 
Jessie's  being  engaged  to  Vane,  or  that  their 
marriage  was  shoi  tly  to  take  place.  From  his 
point  of  view,  I  could  not  much  blame  him  for 
what  he  had  done. 

I  had  received  Cannon  with  the  resolve  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him,  after  our 
interview  should  end ;  but  he  had  given  me  a 
fair  explanation  of  his  conduct,  and  we  parted 
without  any  ill-will. 

I  had  promised  to  call  again  upon  Jessie. 
It  was  after  my  last  visit  to  her,  that  1  had 
learnt  of  her  approaching  marriage  with  Vane ; 
and,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,   I  regretted 

VOL.   III.  M 
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having  made  the  promise.  I  had  two  reasons 
for  regretting  it.  To  see  her  again  could  only 
add  to  her  unhappiness  ;  and  perhaps  to  me 
might  be  a  cause  of  self-reproach. 

Nothing  but  sorrow  could  spring  from  our 
again  seeing  one  another — a  sorrow  that 
might  be  mutual — and,  in  spite  of  the  promise 
I  had  given,  I  determined  we  should  meet 
no  more. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 


MRS.    NAGGER. 


My  brother  William  had  rented  a  house  in 
Brompton  ;  engaged  two  female  servants ;  and 
commenced  house-keeping  after  the  manner  of 
most  Londoners. 

In  his  house  I  was  permitted  to  occupy  two 
apartments — a  parlour,  and  bed-room. 

The  servant,  who  attended  to  these  rooms,  pos- 
sessed a  character,  marked  by  some  peculiarities 
that  were  rather  amusing.  She  was  over  fifty 
years  of  age  ;  and  carried  about  the  house  a  face 
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that  most  people  would  have  considered  un- 
pleasant. 

1  did  not.  I  only  believed  that  Mrs.  Nagger 
— such  was  her  name — might  have  experienced 
several  disappointments  in  her  life ;  and  that 
the  expression,  caused  by  the  latest  and  last  of 
them,  had  become  so  indelibly  stamped  upon 
her  features,  as  not  to  be  removed  by  any  hope 
of  future  happiness. 

Like  a  good  many  of  her  sex,  Mrs.  Nagger's 
tongue  was  seldom  at  rest ;  though  the  words 
she  uttered  were  but  few,  and  generally  limited 
to  the  exclamatory  phrase,  *'  More's  the  pity  !*' 
followed  by  the  confession,  "  That's  all  I  can 
say. 

I  had,  sometimes,  cause  to  complain  of  the 
coffee,  which  the  old  housekeeper  used  to  set 
before  me — fancying  it  inferior  to  any,  I  had 
met  elsewhere. 

"Mrs.  Nagger,"  I  would  say — laying  an 
emphasis  on  the  Mrs.,  of  which  she  seemed  no 
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little  vain — ''  1  do  not  think  this  is  coffee  at  all. 
What  do  you  suppose  it  to  be  ?" 

"  Indeed  1  don't  know,  sir ;  and  more's  the 
pity  !" 

"  And  this  milk,"  I  would  continue,  "  I 
fancy  it  must  have  been  taken  from  an  iron- 
tailed  cow." 

*'  Yes,  sir  ;  and  more's  the  pity  !  That's  all 
I  can  say." 

I  soon  learnt  that  the  old  creature  was 
quite  right  in  her  simple  confession.  "  More's 
the  pity'*  was  about  all  she  could  say ;  and  I 
was  not  sorry  that  it  was  so. 

One  day  I  was  honoured  by  a  visit  from 
Cannon  :  who,  being  some  years  older  than 
myself,  and  having  rather  an  elevated  opinion 
of  his  own  wisdom,  volunteered  to  offer  me 
a  little  advice. 

"  Stone,"  said  he,  "  why  don't  you  settle 
down,  and  live  happily  like  your  brother  ?  If  I 
had   your   opportunity   of  doing  so,  I  wouldn't 
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put  up  with   the  miserable  life  I  am  leading, 
a  week  longer." 

'*  What  opportunity  do  you  speak  of?" 

"Why  that  of  marrying  Jessie  H .     Do 

not  think  me  meddlesome,  or  impertinent.  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  you  and  I  are  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  for  me  to  take  the  liberty  I 
am  doing.  The  girl  likes  you  ;  I  know  it ;  and 
it  is  a  deuced  shame  to  see  a  fine  girl  like  her 
thrown  away  on  such  a  puppy  as  Vane.  Why 
don't  you  save  her  ?  She  is  everything  a  ma^ 
could  wish  for — although  she  is  a  little  different 
from  most  of  the  young  ladies  of  London.  In 
my  opinion,  she's  all  the  better  for  that." 

In  thus  addressing  me,  Cannon  acted  in  a 
more  ungentlemanly  manner  than  I  had  ever 
known  him  to  do ;  for  he  was  not  a  man  to 
intrude  advice  upon  his  friends — especially  on 
matters  of  so  serious  a  nature,  as  the  one  he 
had  introduced. 

Believing  him  to  have  some  friendship  for 
myself,  more   for  the    H family,    and   a 
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great    antipathy    to    Vane,    I  listened   to  him 
without  feeling  offended. 

"  I   am  not  insensible   to   the  attractions  of 

Miss  H /'  said  I,  **  but  the  happiness,  you 

speak  of,  can  never  be  mine." 

"  Oh  !  I  understand  you,"  rejoined  he.  "  You 
have  been  disappointed  in  love  by  some  one  else  ? 
So  was  I,  once  on  a  time — madly  in  love  with  a 
girl  who  married  another,  whom  I  suppose  she 
liked  better  than  me.  At  first  I  thought  of  com- 
mitting suicide  ;  but  was  prevented— I  suppose, 
by  fear.  1  was  afflicted  with  very  unpleasant 
thoughts,  springing  from  this  disappointment. 
They  stuck  to  me  for  nearly  three  years.  I 
got  over  them  last,  and  I'll  tell  you  how.  I 
accidentally  met  the  object  of  my  affections. 
She  was  the  mother  of  two  rosy,  apple- 
cheeked  children ;  and  presented  a  personal  ap- 
pearance that  immediately  disenchanted  me.  She 
was  nearly  as  broad  as  she  was  long.  I  won- 
dered how  the  deuce  I  could  ever  have  been 
such  a  fool  as  to  love  the  woman — more  especially 
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to  have  made  myself  so  miserable  about  her. 
if  you  have  been  disappointed  in  the  same 
manner,  take  my  advice,  and  seek  the  remedy 
that  restored  me." 

Absurd  as  Cannon's  proposition  might  appear, 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  there  was 
some  philosophy  in  it ;  and,  without  telling  him 
of  my  intention,  1  determined  on  giving  it 
further  consideration. 

To  change  the  conversation,  I  rang  the  bell. 
I  knew  that  Cannon  was  fond  of  a  glass  of 
Scotch  whiskey  ;  and,  when  Mrs.  Nagger  made 
her  appearance,  I  requested  her  to  bring  a 
bottle  of  Glenlivat  into  the  room — along  with 
some  hot  water  and  sugar.  The  "  materials  " 
were  produced  ;  and  we  proceeded  to  mixing 
the  "toddy." 

"  This  is   the    right    brand,"    said   Cannon, 
taking    up    the    bottle,    and    scrutinizing    itSv 
label,  "  the  very  sort  to  my  taste." 

I  could  see  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Nagger  slightly 
moving ;  and  I  knew  that  she  w^as  muttering 
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the  words,  "  more's  the  pity  !"  I  have  no  doubt 
that  she  suffered  a  little  at  being  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  of  giving  her  one  idea  a  more 
audible  manifestation. 

Cannon  did  not  suffer  from  any  disap- 
pointment as  to  the  quality  of  the  liquor.  At 
all  events,  he  appeared  to  find  it  to  his  liking : 
for  he  became  so  exhilarated  over  it,  that  he 
did  not  leave  until  sunset ;  and  not  then,  till  he 
had  prevailed  upon  me  to  accompany  him — 
with  the  understanding,  that  we  should  spend 
the  evening  together. 

"  What's  the  use  of  your  living  in  London,"  he 
asked,  "if  you  stay  all  the  time  within 
doors  ?  You  appear  even  less  inclined  to  see  a 
little  life,  than  when  I  met  you  in  Melbourne. 
Why  is  it.  Stone  T' 

"Because  I  came  here  to  rest  myself.  A 
life  spent  in  labour,  has  given  me .  but  few 
opportunities  of  acquiring  that  knowledge,  that 
may  be   obtained   from  books ;  and  now  that  I 
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have  a  little  leisure  given  me,  I  wish  to  make 
a  good  use  of  it.'* 

''  That's  a  very  sensible  design,  no  doubt " 
said  Cannon,  "  but  you  must  not  follow  it  to- 
night. Come  along  with  me ;  and  Fll  show 
you  something  of  London." 

T  consented  to  accompany  Cannon — on  the 
condition  of  his  taking  me  to  some  place  where 
I  could  be  amused  in  a  quiet,  simple  manner — 
any  spectacle  suitable  to  a  sailor,  or  gold- 
digger,  and  at  which  ihure  might  be  no  disgrace 
in  being  present. 

"  Take  me  to  some  place,"  said  T,  "  that  is 
neither  too  high  nor  too  low.  Let  me  see,  or 
hear  something  I  can  understand — something 
that  is  popular  with  the  majority  of  Londoners  : 
so  that  I  may  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of 
their  tastes  and  habits." 

"All  right,"  answered  Cannon,  "Til  take 
you  to  several  places  of  the  sort ;  and  you  can 
judge  for  yourself.  You  wish  to  witness  the 
amusements  most  popular  among,  what  might 
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be  called,  the  middle  classes  ?  Well,  we  shall 
first  visit  a  concert  hall,  or  music  room.  The 
Londoners  profess  to  be  a  musical  people ;  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  much,  both  of  their 
time  and  money,  is  expended  in  listening  to 
vocal  and  instrumental  performances.  It  is  in 
the  theatres  and  music  halls,  that  one  may 
best  meet  the  people  of  London — not  the 
very  lowest  class  of  them ;  but  those  who 
profess,  and  fancy  themselves  up  to  a  high 
standard  of  civilization.     Come  on  l" 

Yielding  myself  to  the  guidance  of  my  sage 
companion,  I  followed  him  into  the  street. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

LONDON    CONCERT  SINGERS. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  we  entered,  what  Cannon  called,  one  of 
the  most  "  respectable  music  halls"  in  London. 

I  discovered  the  "  entertainment  "  to  consist 
of  one  or  more  persons  standing  upon  a  stage, 
before  a  large  assemblage  of  people,  and  scream- 
ing in  such  a  manner,  that  not  a  word  could  be 
understood  of  the  subject,  about  which  they 
were  supposed  to  be  singing  ! 

To  make  secure,  against  any    chance    of  a 
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sensible  sound  reaching  the  ears  of  the 
audience,  several  instruments  of  nausic  were 
being  played  at  the  same  time  ;  and  the  com- 
bined effect  of  the  screams,  yells,  moans,  groans, 
and  other  agonizing  noises  proceeding  from 
both  singers  and  musicians,  nearly  drove  me 
distracted. 

When  an  act  of  this  ''  entertainment,"  was 
over ;  and  the  creatures  producing  it  were  on  the 
point  of  retiring,  the  entire  audience  commenced 
clapping  their  hands,  stamping  their  feet  on  the 
floor,  and  making  other  ridiculous  demonstra- 
tions. In  my  simplicity,  I  fancied  that  this  fracas 
arose  from  their  satisfaction  at  getting  rid  of 
the  hideous  screaching  that  had  come  from 
the  stage.  I  was  told,  howover,  that  I  was 
mistaken  in  this ;  and  I  afterwards  learnt,  that  the 
clapping  of  hands  and  stamping  of  feet  were 
intended  to  express  the  pleasure  of  the  audience 
at  what  had  been  causing  me  positive  pain  ! 

1  could  see  that  these  people  had  really  been 
amused,  cr  pretended  that  such  had  been  the 
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case  ;  and  I  fervently  prayed,  that  I  should  never 
be  afflicted  with  the  **  refinement  "  that  could 
cause  me  to  take  an  interest  in  the  exhibition 
which  appeared  to  have  amused  them. 

While  the  storm  of  applause  was  raging,  a 
man  would  spring  up,  and  announce  the  name 
of  the  next  performer,  or  performers — though 
not  a  word  of  what  he  said  could  be  heard. 
During  this  "  intellectual"  entertainment,  the 
audience  were  urged  to  give  orders  for  refresh- 
ments, which  were  served  to  them  by  men  moving 
about  in  *'  hammer-claw  coats "  and  white 
"  chokers." 

For  the  "  refreshments ''  partaken  of,  an 
exorbitant  price  was  charged ;  and  then 
something  had  to  be  paid  to  the  ghoul-like 
creatures  who  placed  them  before  you. 

So  enlightened  are  the  people  of  the  world's 
metropolis,  that  a  man  is  expected  to  fee  the 
waiter  who  sets  his  dinner  before  him. 

An  unenlightened  people,  who  live  far  away 
from  London,  are  such  fools,  as  to  think  that 
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when  a  dinner  is  ordered,  the  proprietor  of 
the  place  is  under  some  obligation  to  have  it 
set  on  the  table ;  but  Londoners  have  reached 
a  pitch  of  refinement — in  the  art  of  extor- 
tion and  begging — that  has  conducted  them 
to  a  different  belief. 

After  staying  in  the  "  music  hall "  about 
an  hour — and  becoming  thoroughly  disgusted 
both  with  actors  and  audience — I  succeeded  in 
persuading  my  friend  to  take  me  away. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  a  "  tavern,"  where  we 
were  shown  into  a  large  parlour,  full  of  people  ; 
though  it  was  some  time  before  I  became  cer- 
tain of  this  fact :  by  the  tobacco  smoke  that 
filled  the  apartment." 

In  this  place  also,  part  of  the  entertainment 
consisted  of  singing  ;  though  none  of  the  singers 
were  engaged  professionally.  A  majority  of 
those  present,  seemed  to  be  acquainted  with 
one  another ;  and  those  who  could  sing,  either 
volunteered,  or  sung  at  the  request  of  the 
"  company."     A  man  sitting   at  the  head  of  a 
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long  table,  officiated  as  "  chairman ;"  and  by 
knocking  on  the  table  with  a  small  ivory  ham- 
mer, gave  notice  vi^hen  a  song  was  to  commence, 
at  the  same  time  commanding  silence. 

In  this  place,  we  actually  heard  songs 
sung  in  good  taste,  and  with  much  feeling ;  for 
it  was  possible  to  understand  both  the  words 
and  the  music.  On  leaving  this  tavern  we 
repaired  to  another;  and  gained  admission 
into  the  "parlour."  We  found  it  filled  with 
linen  draper's  assistants,  and  other  "  counter 
jumpers.'* 

Their  principal  amusement  appeared  to  be, 
that  of  trying  which  could  use  the  greatest 
quantity  of  slang  and  obscene  language.  It 
had  been  raining,  as  we  entered  the  house; 
and  a  young  man — too  elaborately  dressed  to 
be  a  gentleman — who  came  in  after  us,  reported 
to  the  rest  of  the  company,  that  it  was  "  raining 
like  old  boots." 

Another  well-dressed  young  man  entertained 
the  compan}!   with  the  important  intelligence : 
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that  as  soon  as  it  should  cease  raining,  he  in- 
tended to  "  be  off  lilie  a  shot." 

The  individuals  assembled  in  this  tavern 
parlour,  had  a  truly  snobbish  appearance.  Their 
conversation  was  too  obscene  to  be  repeated  ; 
yet  every  sentence  of  ribaldry  was  received  by 
the  company  with  shouts  of  laughter  ! 

My  companion  and  I  stayed  but  a  few 
minutes  among  them.  On  going  out  from 
this  place,  we  resolved  to  separate  for  the  night, 
as  I  was  quite  satisfied  with  what  I  had  seen 
of  metropolitan  amusements. 

There  are  many  disagreeable  peculiarities 
about  London  life.  It  is  the  only  place  visited 
by  me  in  all  my  wanderings,  in  which  1  had 
seen  women  insulted  in  the  streets,  and  where 
I  had  been  almost  every  day  disgusted  by  lis- 
tening  to  low  language. 

London,  for  all  this,  offers  many  advantages 
as  a  home.  The  latest  and  earliest  news,  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  is  there  to  be  obtamed ; 
as  well   as   almost  everything   else — even  good 
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bread  and  coffee — if  one  will  only  take  the 
trouble  to  search  for  them. 

My  brother  had  made  London  his  home. 
It  was  the  wish  of  his  wife — backed  by  that  of 
her  mother — that  he  should  do  so.  This  resolu- 
tion on  his  part,  produced  in  my  mind  some 
unmanly  envy  ;  and  perhaps  a  Httle  discontent. 

Why  could  fortune  not  have  been  equally 
kind  to  me,  and  linked  my  fate  with  Lenore. 
I  had  wandered  widely  over  the  world,  and 
wished  to  wander  no  more.  Had  fate  been  kind, 
I  might  have  found  a  happy  home,  even  in 
London.  But  it  was  not  to  be ;  and  I  might 
seek  for  such  in  vain — in  London,  as  elsewhere. 

Might  I  not  be  mistaken  ?  Might  I  not 
follow  the  counsel  of  Cannon  with  profit? 
By  once  more  looking  upon  Lenore,  might  I 
not  see  something  to  lessen  my  misery  ? 

The  experiment  was  worth  the  trial.  It  was 
necessary  for  me  to  do  something  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  existence.  Why  not  pay  a 
visit  to  Lenore  ? 
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Why  not  once  more  look  upon  her ;  and, 
perhaps  as  Cannon  had  said,  **  get  disenchanted." 
By  so  doing,  I  might  still  save  Jessie,  and 
along  with  her  myself. 

Why  was  the  presence  of  Jessie  less  attrac- 
tive than  the  memory  of  Lenore  ?  She  was 
not  less  beautiful.  She  was,  perhaps,  even 
more  gentle  and  truthful ;  and  I  believed  no  one 
could  love  me  more.  Why  then  should  I  not 
follow  Cannon's  advice  ?  Ah  !  such  struggles 
of  thought  availed  me  nothing.  They  could 
not  affect  my  resolution  of  returning  to  Australia. 
The  more  1  reasoned,  the  more  did  I  become 
convinced,  that  I  loved  only  one — only  Lenore  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIl. 


BLESSED    BABY." 


1  AM  afflicted  by  a  mental  peculiarity,  which 
seems  to  be  hereditary  in  n)y  family.  It  is  my 
fate  to  form  attachments,  that  will  not  yield  to 
circumstances,  and  cannot  be  subdued  by  any 
act  of  volition  :  attachments,  in  short,  that  are 
terminated  only  by  death.  Among  the  indi- 
viduals of  our  family,  this  peculiarity  has  some- 
times proved  a  blessing — at  other  times  a  misfor- 
tune.    Such  an  infatuation  for  Mr.  Leary  existed 
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in  the  mind  of  my  mother.  It  had  been  cured 
only  by  her  death.  My  sister  and  brother  had 
experienced  a  similar  regard  for  the  respec- 
tive objects  of  their  affection.  In  the  case  of 
both  it  appeared  to  have  led  to  a  blessing.  I  had 
been  less  fortunate  than  they ;  and  perhaps  not 
more  so  than  my  departed  mother :  for  the 
memories  of  a  young  girl,  met  in  early  life,  had 
blighted  all  my  hopes,  and  chilled  the  aspira- 
tions of  my  youthful  manhood. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  young  man  who 
had  seen  something  of  the  world — and  gathered 
gold  enough  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  every  day  life — should  find  any  diffi- 
culty in  choosing  a  wife.  Perhaps  I  may  be  under- 
stood, when  I  state  that  I  was  unable  to  act  as 
most  men  would  have  done  in  a  similar  situation. 
The  idea  of  my  being  united  to  any  other  than 
Lenore,  seemed  to  me  something  like  sacrilege 
— a  crime,  I  could  neither  contemplate  nor 
commit. 

This  condition   of  mind  was,  in  all  proba- 
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bility,  mere  foolishness  on  my  part ;  but  I  could 
neither  help,  nor  control  it.  A  man  may  have 
something  to  do  in  the  shaping  of  his  thoughts  ; 
but  in  general  they  are  free  from,  any  act  of 
volition ;  and  my  inability  to  conquer  the  afiFec- 
tior  I  had  formed  for  Lenore  Hyland — from 
whatever  source  it  proceeded — had  been  proved 
by  long  years  of  unsuccessful  trying.  My  will 
had  been  powerless  to  effect  this  object. 

1  had  once  been  astonished  at  the  conduct  of 
my  mother.  Her  long-felt  affection  for  Mr. 
Leary  had  appeared  to  me  the  climax  of  human 
folly.  After  all,  was  it  any  greater  than  my 
own  ?  1  was  a  young  man,  possessing  many 
advantages  for  a  life  of  happiness.  Thousands 
might  have  envied  my  chances.  Yet  I  was  not 
happy  ;  and  never  likely  to  be.  I  was  afflicted 
with  an  attachment  that  produced  only  misery — 
as  hopelessly  afflicted,  as  ever  my  poor  mother 
had  been  ;  and  that,  too,  for  one  whom  it  was 
wrong  in  me  to  love  ;  since  she  was  now  the 
wife  of  another. 
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In  one  thing,  it  might  be  supposed,  that 
I  had  the  advantage  of  my  unfortunate 
mother.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing, 
that  my  love  had  been  bestowed  upon  a  worthy 
object.  For  all  this,  my  happiness  was  as 
effectually  ruined — as  had  been  my  mother's,  by 
an  affection  for  the  most   worthless    of  men  ! 

I  believed  myself  to  have  been  very  unfor- 
tunate in  life.  The  reader  may  not  think  so ; 
but  I  can  assure  him,  that  the  person  who 
imagines  himself  unhappy,  really  is  so — whether 
there  be  a  true  cause  for  it,  or  not.  Call  it  by 
what  name  you  will,  folly,  or  misfortune—- 
neither  or  both — my  greatest  pleasure  was  in  per- 
mitting my  thoughts  to  stray  back  to  the 
happy  hours  I  once  spent  in  the  society  of 
Lenore  ;  and  my  greatest  sorrow  was  to  reflect, 
that  she  was  lost  to  me  for  ever ! 

My  determination  to  return  to  Australia 
became  fixed  at  length  ;  and  there  seemed  no- 
thing to  prevent  me  from  at  once  carrying  it 
into    effect.    Something   whispered    me,    how- 
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ever,  that  before  going  to  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  I  should  once  again  look  upon  Lenore. 

I  knew  not  what  prompted  me  to  this  re- 
solve ;  for  it  soon  became  such.  Cannon's 
counsel  might  have  had  something  to  do  with 
it ;  but  it  was  not  altogether  that.  I  was  in- 
fluenced by  a  higher  motive. 

I  had  heard  that  after  her  marriage,  her 
husband  had  taken  her  to  reside  in  London. 
1  presumed,  therefore,  that  she  was  in  London 
at  that  moment ;  but,  for  any  chance  that  there 
would  be  of  my  finding  her,  she  might  as  well 
have  been  in  the  centre  of  the  Saharan  desert. 
I  had  no  clue  to  her  address — not  the  slightest. 
I  did  not  even  know  the  name  of  the  man  she 
had  married.  The  steward,  who  at  Sydney  had 
told  me  the  news,  did  not  give  the  name  ;  and  at 
the  time  I  was  too  terribly  affected  to  think  of 
asking  it.  It  is  true  that  I  might  have  found 
her  by  advertising  in  the  papers ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstances were  such,  as  to  forbid  my  resorting 
to  such  means  as  that.     J  only  desired  to  see 
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her — not  to  speak  to  her.  Nothing  could  have 
tempted  me  to  exchange  a  word  with  her.  I 
wished  hut  to  gaze  once  more  upon  her  in- 
comparable beauty — before  betaking  myself  to  a 
place  where  the  opportunity  could  never  occur 
again. 

I  thought  of  Cannon's  conversation — of  his 
plan  for  becoming  disenchanted ;  but  I  had  not 
the  slightest  idea,  that,  in  my  case,  it  would 
prove  successful. 

While  reflecting,  on  how  I  might  find  Le- 
nore,  a  happy  idea  came  to  my  aid.  She 
had  lived  in  Liverpool — she  had  been  married 
there.  I  was  acquainted  with  some  of  Mrs. 
Hyland's  friends;  who  must  still  be  in  Liver- 
pool. Surely  they  would  know  the  name  and 
address  of  the  young  lady,  who  was  once  Le- 
nore  Hyland  ?  It  would  only  cost  me  a  jour- 
ney to  Liverpool — with  some  disagreeable  sou- 
venirs, to  spring  up  in  my  mind  while  there— 
but  my  reward  would  be  to  gaze  once  again 
upon  the  beauty  of  Lenore. 

VOL.    III.  N 
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I  had  seen  in  the  papers,  that  Captain  No- 
well's  vessel  was  to  sail  for  Melbourne  in  a 
few  days.  I  was  pleased  at  this  information: 
for  I  intended  to  take  passage  with  him  ;  and 
might  anticipate  a  more  pleasant  voyage,  than 
if  I  went  with  a  strano^er. 

Before  setting  out  for  Liverpool,  I  vsrrote  a 
note  to  Captain  Nowell — informing  him  of  my 
intention  to  go  out  in  his  ship  ;  and  request- 
ing him  to  keep  for  me  one  of  the  best  berths 
of  his  cabin.  This  business  settled,  I  took  the 
train  for  the  metropolis  of  Lancashire.  I  was 
not  over  satisfied  with  myself  while  starting  on 
this  journey.  I  was  troubled  with  a  suspicion, 
that  I  was  doing  a  very  foolish  thing.  My 
conscience,  however,  became  quieted  by  the 
reflection  that  it  was  of  very  little  consequence, 
either  to  myself,  or  any  one  else,  whether  I  went 
to  Liverpool,  or  stayed  in  London.  I  was  alone 
in  the  world — a  rolling  stone — and  why  should  I 
not  follow  the  guidance  of  my  destiny  ? 

I  became  better  satisfied  with  my  proceedings 
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when  I  reflected  that  they  would  lead  to  my  find- 
ing Lenore,  and  once  naore  looking  upon  her. 

I  knew  that  by  so  doing  my  unhappiness  might 
only  be  increased  ;  but  I  fancied  that  even  this 
would  be  a  change  from  the  dull  aching  misery, 
I  had  been  so  long  enduring. 

My  railroad  journey  by  Liverpool  was  not 
without  an  incident  that  interested  me.  In  the 
carriage  in  which  I  had  taken  my  seat,  was  a 
man — accompanied  by  his  wife,  their  child,  and 
a  servant  girl  who  nursed  the  "  baby."  I  had 
not  been  ten  minutes  in  the  company  of  this  inte- 
resting group,  before  I  became  convinced  that 
it  was  worthy  of  being  studied ;  although  like  a 
Latin  lesson,  the  study  was  not  altogether  agree- 
able. 

The  husband  was  a  striking  example,  of  how 
a  sensible  man  may  sometimes  be  governed  by 
a  silly  woman.  The  child  was  about  two  years 
and  a  half  old ;  and  the  fact,  that  it  had  already 
learnt  to  cry,  seemed  to  its  mother  something 
to  be  surprised  at ! 

N  2 
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The  selfishness  which  causes  that  painful  re- 
serve, or  want  of  sociability,  observable  amongst 
the  travelling  English  of  the  middle  class,  was 
in  the  case  of  the  woman  in  question,  subdued 
by  a  silly  conceit  about  her  child — which  she  ap- 
peared to  regard  as  a  little  lump  of  concentrated 
perfection.  Before  we  had  been  in  the  carriage 
half-an-hour,  she  had  told  me  its  age ;  the  num- 
ber of  its  teeth ;  what  it  did,  and  did  not  like  to 
eat ;  along  with  several  remarkable  things  it  had 
been  heard  to  say. 

"  But  is  it  not  strange,"  asked  she,  after  a 
long  speech  in  manifestation  of  its  many  vir- 
tues, "  that  a  child  of  its  age  cannot  walk  ?" 

"  There  is  nothing  strange  about  it ;"  mut- 
tered the  husband,  "  how^  can  the  child  learn  to 
walk,  when  it  never  has  an  opportunity  of  try- 
ing ?  It'll  never  have  a  chance  to  try,  as  long 
as  there  is  a  servant  girl  in  the  United  King- 
dom strong  enough  to  carry  it  about.  I'll 
answer  for  that." 

"  John,   dear ;  how   can  you  talk  so  ?"   ex- 
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claimed  the  mother  of  the  blessed  baby,  "  you 
have  not  the  least  consideration,  or  you  would 
not  expect  an  infant  to  be  a  man/' 

During  the  two  hours  I  shared  the  carriage 
with  this  interesting  family,  I  heard  that  mother 
use  to  her  child  about  one-fourth  of  all  the 
words  in  the  English  language — adding  to  each 
word  the  additional  syllable  "  ee.'' 

When  the  father  ventured  to  open  his  mouth, 
and  speak  to  the  child  in  plain  English,  the 
mother  would  accuse  him  of  scolding  it ;  and 
then  the  little  demon  would  set  up  a  loud  yell- 
ing ;  from  which  it  would  not  desist,  until 
mother  and  nurse  had  called  it  every  pet  name 
they  could  think  o{^ — adding  to  each  the  en- 
dearing syllable  "  ee.'' 

Becoming  perfectly  satisfied  at  the  observa- 
tions I  had  made  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
pleasant  family,  I  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
''  changing  carriages  ;"  and  left  the  fond  mother 
to  enjoy,  undisturbed,  the  caresses  of  her  spoilt 
pet.     Periiaps,   had  Fortune  been  a  little  kinder 
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to  myself,  I  might  have  felt  less  afflicted  in  such 
society.  But  as  I  had  no  intention  of  ever  be- 
coming a  family  man,  I  thought  the  knowledge 
of  "  what  to  avoid,''  w^as  hardly  worth  acquiring 
— at  the  expense  of  being  submitted  to  the 
annoyance  that  accompanied  the  lesson. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


BROWN  OF  BIRMINGHAM, 


On  my  way  to  Liverpool,  I  took  the  route  by 
Birmingham — with  the  intention  of  breaking 
my  journey  in  the  latter  city. 

I  had  two  reasons  for  this.  I  wanted  to  see  the 
great  city  of  iron  foundries  ;  and,  still  more,  my 
old  mate — Brown,  the  convict — who  had  worked 
along  with  me  on  the  diggings  of  Avoca. 

The  morning  after  reaching  Birmingham,  I 
went  in  search  of  the  place,  where  Brown  had 
told  me  to  enquire  for  him. 
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Just  before  his  departure  from  the  diggings, 
he  had  seen  a  man  fresh  from  Birmingham ; 
and  had  learnt  from  him,  that  a  young  fellow — 
with  whom  he  had  once  been  acquainted — was 
then  keeping  a  public-house  formerly  much 
frequented  by  his  father. 

The  old  convict  had  said,  that  from  this  tavern 
keeper  he  should  be  able  to  learn  all  about  his 
family  ;  and  had  directed  me,  in  case  of  my  ever 
coming  to  Birmingham,  to  inquire  for  himself  at 
the  same  address. 

I  found  the  tavern  without  much  trouble. 
It  was  what  might  be  called,  either  in  Birming- 
ham or  Glasgow,  a  "  third  class"  public-house ; 
but  would  not  have  been  licensed  for  such  a 
purpose  in  any  other  city. 

I  saw  the  landlord ;  and  requested  him  to 
give  me  the  address  of  "  Richard  Brown."  After 
some  hesitation,  my  request  was  complied  with. 

On  proceeding  to  the  place,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  my  old  mate  at  home. 

I  had  no  occasion  to  regret  paying  him  this 
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visit :  for  the  happiness  it  seemed  to  cause  him, 
was  worth  making  a  long  journey  to  confer. 

"  You  are  the  only  one,"  said  he,  "  to  whom 
I  told  my  story  in  the  colonies.  You  remember 
with  what  little  hope  I  returned  home;  and 
I  know  you  are  just  the  man  to  be  pleased  at 
what  1  have  to  tell  you." 

"  I  am  certainly  pleased,"  said  I,  "  at  what 
I  already  see.  I  find  you  living  in  a  quiet, 
comfortable  home ;  and,  to  all  appearance,  con- 
tented.'* 

"  Yes,"  joyfully  answered  Brown ;  "  and  I 
am  all  that  I  appear ;  even  more  happy  than  you 
can  imagine.  But  I  must  tell  you  all  about  it. 
On  my  return,  I  found  my  mother  still  living, 
and  in  a  workhouse.  My  brother  was  married ; 
and  had  a  large  family — fighting,  as  he  and  I 
used  to  do,  against  death  from  starvation.  I 
did  not  go  to  my  mother  in  the  workhouse.  I 
did  not  wish  to  meet  her  there,  in  presence  of 
people  who  could  not  have  understood  my  feel- 
ings. After  learning  that  she  was  there,  I  took  this 
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house ;  and  furnished  it  on  the  same  day.  My 
brother  then  went  to  the  workhouse ;  took  our 
mother  out  of  it ;  brought  her  here  ;  and  told  her 
it  was  her  own  home,  and  that  everything  she  saw 
belonged  to  her.  He  then  explained  the  puzzle — 
by  bringing  us  together.  The  poor  old  lady  was 
nearly  mad  with  joy;  and  I  believe  that  I  was  at 
that  moment  the  happiest  man  in  England.  I  am 
not  certain,  but  that  I  am  so  yet.  The  pleasure  I 
have  had  in  placing  my  mother  beyond  the  reach 
of  want,  and  in  aiding  my  brother — who  only 
required  the  use  of  a  few  pounds,  to  enable  him 
to  make  a  comfortable  living — has  far  more 
than  repaid  me,  for  all  the  hardships  and  sorrows 
of  the  past." 

Before  I  parted  from  him.  Brown  opened  a 
door,  and  called  to  his  mother,  requesting  her 
to  come  in. 

When  she  entered  the  room,  J  was  introduced 
to  her,  as  a  friend  who  had  known  her  son  in 
Australia.  She  was  a  respectable-looking 
woman,    about  sixty-eight  years  of  age ;    and 
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her  features  bore  an  expression  of  cheerfulness 
and  contentment  that  was  pleasant  to  behold. 

"  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  see  thee,"  said  she, 
addressing  herself  to  me,  "  for  thy  presence  here 
tells  me,  that  my  son  had  friends  amongst 
respectable  people  when  far  away." 

I  took  this  as  a  compliment ;  and  was  as 
polite  to  her,  as  I  knew  how  to  be. 

Brown  informed  me,  that  he  was  then 
engaged  in  the  hay  and  corn  business ;  and  was 
making  a  little  money — enough,  he  said,  to 
prevent  the  gold  dust  he  had  brought  home  with 
him  from  getting  scattered.  Notwithstanding 
what  he  had  done  for  his  mother  and  brother, 
he  expected  to  find  himself  at  the  end  of  the 
year  worth  as  much  money,  and  a  little  more, 
than  when  he  landed  in  England. 

I  know  not  what  others  may  think  of  the 
incident  here  described ;  but  I  felt  upon  parting 
from  Brown,  that  it  had  been  worth  all  the  trou- 
ble I  had  taken  to  call  upon  him  ;  and  I  will,  at 
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any  time,  again  undergo  the  same  trouble  to  be 
present  at  a  similar  spectacle. 

Under  the  guidance  of  my  old  mining  partner, 
I  visited  many  of  the  great  manufacturing 
establishments  of  Birmingham ;  and,  after  seeing 
much  to  cause  me  both  wonder  and  admiration, 
I  proceeded  on  my  journey  to  Liverpool. 
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CHAPTER  XXX, 


IN    SEARCH    OF   LENORE. 


From  having  resided  so  long  in  Captain 
Hyland's  family,  I  was  familiar,  as  already  stated, 
with  the  names  of  many  of  their  acquaintances. 
Amongst  others,  I  remembered  a  Mrs.  Lanson  ; 
who  had  been  on  very  intimate  terms  with 
Mrs.  Hyland  and  Lenore. 

I  knew  her  address ;  and  from  her,  would  be 
sure  to  obtain  the  information  I  desired.  After 
arriving  in  Liverpool,  I  proceeded  almost  direct 
to  her  residence.     At  Captain  Hyland's  house, 
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I  had  often  met  Mrs.  Lanson  ;  and  on  presenting 
myself,  had  no  trouble  in  getting  recognised.  I 
was  received  with  courtesy — even  cordiality. 

"  I  am  very  anxious,"  said  I,  **  too  see  my 
old  friends — Mrs.  Hyland  and  her  daughter. 
Having  been  so  long  abroad,  I  have  lost  all 
knowledge  of  them.  I  knew  that  you  could 
inform  me,  where  they  are  to  be  found  ;  and  it 
is  for  that  purpose  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
calling  upon  you." 

"  No  liberty  at  all,  Mr.  Stone ;"  said  the  lady  ; 
"  on  the  contrary,  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you. 
Of  course,  you've  heard  of  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  Mrs,  Hyland's  family  ;  and  that 
they  are  now  living  in  London  ?" 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"The  address  is  No.  —  Denbigh  Street, 
Pimlico.  That  is  Captain  Nowell's  residence. 
Please  remember  me  to  them  !" 

Not  many  more  words  passed  between  Mrs. 
Lanson,  and  myself.  I  know  not  whether  she 
noticed  my  confusion,  as  I  stammered  out  some 
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common-place,  leave-taking  speech.  I  was  too 
much  excited  to  know  what  I  did;  or  whether 
my  behaviour  was  remarked  upon. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  make  a 
memorandum  of  the  address  thus  given  me.  I 
had  one  already  in  my  possession — which  I  had 
been  carrying  in  my  pocket  for  weeks.  More 
than  that,  I  had  called  at  the  house  itself — on 
that  occasion,  when  Captain  Nowell  accompanied 
me  to  the  Bank. 

I  know  not  why  this  discovery  should  have 
given  my  mind  such  a  painful  shock.  Why 
should  the  thought,  that  Lenore  had  married  a 
man  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  cause  me  a 
more  bitter  pain  than  any  I  had  yet  experienced  ? 

Captain  Nowell  vvas  a  person,  for  whom  I 
felt  a  sincere  respect — amounting  almost  to 
regard.  Why  then  was  I  so  disagreeably 
surprised,  to  discover  that  he  was  the  man  who 
had  found  the  happiness,  I  had  myself  lost? 
I  knew  not ;  and  I  only  sought  an  answer  to 
this  mental  interrogatory — in  the  hope,  that,  by 
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finding  it,  I  might  be  able  to  correct  some  fault 
that  existed  in  my  own  mind.  I  had  ac- 
complished the  object  of  my  journey  ;  and  yet 
I  returned  to  London  with  a  heart  aching  from 
disappointment.  I  had  learnt  where  Lenore 
could  be  seen ;  and  had  gone  all  the  way  to 
Liverpool  to  obtain  that  information ;  which 
might  have  been  mine  at  an  earlier  period — had 
I  but  hearkened  to  the  request  of  Captain 
Nowell  to  visit  him  at  his  house. 

My  reasons  for  keeping  away  from  Denbigh 
Street  were  now  ten  times  stronger  than 
ever.  I  no  longer  felt  a  desire  to  see  Lenore ; 
and  never  wished  to  see  Captain  Nowell  again. 

My  desire  to  depart  from  London  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  discovery  I  had  made  ;  and, 
much  as  I  disliked  Liverpool,  I  resolved  to 
return  to  it — for  the  purpose  of  taking  passage 
thence  to  Melbourne :  as  I  had  learnt  that  there 
were  several  Melbourne  ships  soon  to  sail  from 
that  port. 

On  conferring  with  my  brother  William,  he 
expressed  his  determination  to  remain  in  Lon- 
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don.  He  had  bought  shares  in  a  brewery  ;  and 
had  every  prospect  of  doing  well.  He  endea- 
voured to  persuade  me  against  returning  to  the 
colonies — urging  me  to  go  into  some  business  in 
London ;  get  anchored  to  a  wife ;  and  live 
happily  like  himself  !  Little  did  William  suspect 
how  impossible  it  would  have  been  for  me  to 
follow  his  counsels. 

The  arguments  he  used,  only  increased  my 
desire  to  be  gone ;  and  I  determined  to  start 
next  day  for  Liverpool. 

Common  politeness  would  not  allow  me  to 
leave,  without  writing  Captain  Nowell  a  note. 
It  was  necessary  I  should  let  him  know,  that  I 
had  changed  my  mind  about  returning  to  the 
colonies  in  his  ship. 

On  the  morning  after  this  last  duty  had  been 
fulfilled — before  I  had  taken  my  departure  for 
the  train — Captain  Nowell  was  announced ;  and 
I  could  not  well  avoid  seeing  him. 

"  I  have  come  after  you,"  said  he,  as  soon  as 
he  entered  the  room.     '*  I'm  sent  to  take  you 
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prisoner ;  and  bring  you  before  two  ladies,  whom 
you  should  have  called  upon  long  ago.  You 
cannot  escape — so  come  along  immediately  l" 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  with  you, 
Captain  Nowell,"  protested  I,  "  I  start  for 
Liverpool  by  the  next  train  ;  and  I  shall  have 
scant  time  to  get  to  the  station." 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  the  Captain,  *'  that  I  can 
take  no  refusal.  Why — do  you  know  what  1  have 
just  learnt?  My  wife,  and  her  daughter,  are 
old  acquaintances  of  yours.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber Mrs.  Hyland,  and  little  Lenore  ?  I  hap- 
pened to  mention  the  name  of  Rowland  Stone 
this  morning — on  reading  your  note  of  last 
night — and  there  was  a  row^  in  the  house  in- 
stantly. My  wife  sent  me  off  to  bring  you,  as 
fast  as  a  cab  can  carry  us.  Unless  you  go 
with  me,  we  shall  have  a  fight.  I  daren't  go 
back,  without  you." 

"Stop  a  minute  r*  I  cried,  or  rather 
stammered  out  the  words.     "  Let  me  ask  you 
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one  question !  What  did  you  say  about  your 
wife  ?" 

"  I  said  that  my  wife,  and  her  daughter, 
were  old  acquaintances  of  yours.  I  naarried 
the  widow  of  Captain  Hyland." 

"  Great  heaven  1"  I  exclaimed,  "  did  you  not 
marry  his  daughter?" 

"No.  What  the  devil  makes  you  ask  that  ? 
Marry  Lenore  H\ land!  W^hy,  Stone,  I'm  old 
enough  to  be  the  young  lady's  father  ;  and  I  am 
that ;   since  I  married  her  mother." 

"  Come  on  !"  I  exclaimed,  rushing  towards 
the  door.  "  Come  on !  I  must  see  her 
immediately." 

I  hurried  bare-headed  into  the  street — fol- 
lowed by  Captain  Nowell ;  who  brought  my  hat 
in  his  hand,  and  placed  it  on  my  head. 

We  hailed  a  cab  ;  and  ordered  the  driver  to 
take  us  to  No.  —  Denbigh  Street,  Pinqlico. 

I  thought  that  a  horse  had  never  moved  so 
slow.  1  said  everything  I  could,  to  induce 
cabbv  to  drive  faster.     I  did  more  than  talk  to 
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him  :  I  bribed  him.  I  threatened,  and  cursed 
him — though  the  man  seemed  to  make  every 
endeavour  to  satisfy  my  impatience.  The 
horse  appeared  to  crawl.  I  thought  of  jumping 
out  of  the  cab — in  the  behef  that  I  could  go 
faster  afoot ;  but  my  companion  prevented  me. 

We  did  reach  Denbigh  Street  at  last ;  but  after 
a  drive  that  seemed  to  me  as  long  as  any  voyage 
I    had  ever   made  across   the   Atlantic  Ocean. 

I  could  not  wait  for  the  Captain  to  ring 
his  own  bell ;  but  rang  it  myself. 

On  the  instant  that  a  servant  girl  an- 
swered the  summons,  I  put  the  question : 

"  Where  is  Lenore  ?" 

The  girl's  face  assumed  an  expression  of 
surprise;  but,  seeing  me  in  the  company  of  her 
master,  she  opened  the  door  of  a  drawing-room  ; 
and  I  walked  in. 

Lenore  Hyland  was  before  me — more  beauti- 
ful, if  possible,  than  ever  ! 

I  was,  no  doubt,  taking  a  great  liberty,  in  the 
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ardent  demonstrations  I  at  that  moment  made 
towards  her;  but  my  consciousness  of  this 
could  not  restrain  me  from  doing  as  I  did — 
though  I  may  have  acted  like  a  madman. 

"  Lenore,"  1  exclaimed,  clasping  her  in  my 
arms,  "  are  you  free  ?  Is  it  true,  that  I  have 
not  lived  and  toiled  in  vain  ?" 

The  young  lady  made  no  answer — at  least  not 
in  words  ;  but  there  w'as  something  in  her  silence, 
that  led  me  to  think,  she  was  not  offended 
at  my  rudeness. 

Gradually  I  recovered  composure,  sufficient 
to  conduct  myself  in  a  more  becoming  manner ; 
when  the  Captain  called  my  attention  to  Mrs. 
Nowell — in  whom  I  recognized  Mrs.  Hyland, 
the  mother  of  Lenore. 

My  long  continued  misapprehension — so  near 
leading  to  a  life-long  misery — was  soon  fully  ex- 
plained. Mason,  whom  I  had  met  in  Sydney — 
and  with  whom  the  error  originated — had  been 
himself  the  victim  of  a  mistake. 

He  had  called  to   see  Captain    Nowell    on 
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business ;  and  the  latter,  not  being  at  home,  the 
old  steward  had  asked  to  see  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Nowell  being  engaged  at  the  time,  her  daughter 
had  come  out  to  receive  him  ;  and,  as  Mason 
had  been  formerly  acquainted  with  Captain 
Hyland  and  his  family,  of  course  he  recognized 
Lenore.  This  circumstance — along  with  some- 
thing that  had  occurred  in  the  short  conversa- 
tion between  her  and  the  steward — had  led  to 
the  misapprehension  ;  and  Mason  had  left  the 
house  under  the  belief  that  Lenore  Hyland 
was  Captain  NowelFs  wife  ! 

I  never  passed  a  more  happy  evening,  than 
that  upon  which  T  again  met  Lenore — though 
my  happiness  did  not  spring,  from  the  "  dis- 
enchantment "  promised  by  Cannon.  I  did  not 
think  of  poor  Jessie  ;  and  also  forgot  all  about 
my  intention  of  returning  to  the  colonies ;  until 
reminded  of  it  by  Captain  Nowell — as  I  was 
about  to  take  leave  of  him  and  his  family  for 
the  night. 

"  Stone,"  he  said,  "  now  that  you  have  found 
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your  old  friends,  you  must  give  them  as  much 
of  your  time  as  possible :  for  you  know,  in  a 
few  days,  we  are  to  sail  for  Australia." 

This  speech  was  accompanied  by  a  glance, 
that  told  me  the  Captain  did  not  expect 
my  company  upon  his  next  voyage. 

I  proudly  fancied  that  Lenore  interpreted  it, 
in  the  same  sense  as  I  had  done :  for  the  blush 
that  broke  over  her  beautiful  cheeks,  while  add- 
ing bloom,  at  the  same  time  led  me  to  believe 
that  my  remaining  in  London  would  be  con- 
sonant with  her  wishes. 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 


A    CHILD    OF    NATURE. 


One  morning  as  I  sat  in  nny  room,  im- 
patiently waiting  for  the  hour  when  I  could  call 
upon  Lenore ;  and  pondering  over  the  events  of 
my  past  life — especially  that  latest  one  that  had 
given  such  a  happy  turn  to  it — I  was  informed 
by  Mrs.  Nagger  that  a  lady  was  downstairs,  who 
wished  to  see  me. 

**  What  is  the  lady  like  ?'*  I  inquired,  still 
thinking  of  Lenore. 

"Like  an  angel  in  some  great  trouble," 
replied  Mrs.   Nagger ;  "  and   raore's  the    pity ! 
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sir;  for   she's    a    very  nice    young  lady,    Fm 
sure." 

"  Did  she  give  any  name  ?" 

"  No,  sir  ;  and  m ore's  the  pity ;  for  I  should 
like  to  know  it ;  but  she  seems  very  anxious  to 
see  you,  and  more's  the  pity,  that  she  should  be 
kept  so  long  waiting." 

I  descended  the  stairs;  entered  the  parlour; 
and  stood  face  to  face  with  Jessie  H . 

She  appeared  to  be  suffering  from  some  acute 
mental  agony ;  and  when  I  took  her  hand  I 
could  feel  her  fingers  trembling  in  my  grasp, 
A  hectic  flush  overspread  her  cheeks ;  and 
her  eyes  looked  as  though  she  had  been  weep- 
ing. Her  whole  appearance  was  that  of  a  person 
struggling  to  restrain  the  violent  expression  of 
some  overwhelming  sorrow. 

"  Jessie  !  What  has  happened  ?"  I  asked. 
"  There  is  something  wrong  ?  You  look  as  if 
there  was — you  look  ill,  Jessie." 

"  Yes,"  she  made  answer.     "  Something  has 
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happened ;  something  that  has  destroyed  my 
happiness  for  ever.'' 

*'  Tell  me  what  it  is,  Jessie.  Tell  me  all. 
You  know  that  I  will  assist  you,  in  any  way 
that  is  in  my  power." 

'*  I  do  not  know  that,  Rowland.  There  was 
a  time  when  you  might  have  saved  me ;  but 
now  it  is  too  late — too  late  to  appease  my 
aching  heart.  I  have  waited  a  long  while  in 
anxious  doubt;  and,  perhaps,  would  have 
died  with  the  secret  in  my  breast,  had  I  not  met 
you  again.  It  would  have  been  better  so.  Oh  ! 
Rowland,  after  meeting  you  once  more  in  this 
strange  land,  all  the  memories  of  the  past  came 
over  me ;  only  to  fill  my  soul  with  sadness 
and  despair.  Then  it  was  that  my  long  pent-up 
grief  gave  way  ;  and  my  heart  felt  shattered. 
Rowland  !  I  have  come  to  you  in  my  misery  ; 
not  to  accuse  you  of  being  its  cause  ;  but  to  tell 
you  that  you  alone  could  have  p  revented  it.  No 
mortal  could  hve  with  more  happiness  than  I,  did 
I  but  know  that  you  had   the  slightest  love  for 
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me.  Even  should  we  never  meet  again,  there 
would  be  joy  in  the  thought  that  your  love  was, 
or  had  been  mine." 

"  Jessie  !  Can  you  speak  thus  when — " 
"  Peace,  Rowland !  hear  me  out.  I  am 
nearly  mad.  I  will  tell  you  all — all  that  I  have 
suffered  for  you.  For  that  reason  have  I  come 
here.  They  want  me  to  marry  a  man  I  do 
not  love.  Give  me  your  counsel,  Rowland  !  Is 
it  not  wrong  for  me  to  marry  him,  when  I  can- 
not love  him — when  I  love  only  you  ?" 

"  Jessie,  I  cannot  hear  you  talk  thus.  I  told 
you,  when  we  parted  in  Australia  that  I  loved 
another.  I  have  met  that  other  since ;  and  I 
find  that  she  is  still  true  to  me,  I  hope  never 
to  hear  you  speak  so  despondingly  again.  To 
all,  life  is  sorrow ;  and  we  should  pray  for 
strength  to  bear  it.  Fulfil  cheerfully  the  pro- 
mises you  have  made.  We  can  still  be  friends 
and  you  may  yet  be  happy." 

I  could  perceive,  by  the  quick  heaving  of  her 
bosom,   that  her  soul  was  agitated  by   powerful 
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emotions,    that    only   became   stronger   as    I 
continued. 

At  length  this  agitation  seemed  to  reach  a 
climax ;  her  arms  were  thrown  wildly  outwards ; 
and  without  a  word  escaping  from  her  lips,  she 
fell  heavily  upon   the  floor.     She  had  fainted  I 

I  rang  the  bell,  and  called  loudly  for  assist- 
ance. Mrs.  Nagger  came  hurrying  into 
the  room.  I  raised  the  insensible  form ;  and 
held  it  in  my  arms — while  the  old  housekeeper 
rubbed  her  hands,  and  applied  such  restoratives 
as  were  near.  It  seemed  as  if  Jessie  H — was 
never  again  to  be  restored  to  life.  She  lay  against 
my  bosom  like  a  piece  of  cold  white  marble 
with  not  a  movement  to  betoken  that  she  w^as 
breathing. 

I  gently  placed  her  on  a  couch — resting  her 
pale  cheek  upon  the  pillow.  I  then  requested 
Mrs.  Nagger  to  summon  a  doctor. 

"It's  no  use,  sir,''  said  the  woman,  her 
words  causing  me  a  painful  apprehension  :  for  I 
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thought  that  she  meant  to  say  there  was  no  hope 
of  recovery. 

"  It's  no  use,  sir,"  repeated  Mrs.  Nagger, 
"  s  he'll  be  over  it  before  the  doctor  could  get 
here.  She's  only  faintin  ;  and  more's  the  pity, 
that  such  a  dear  pretty  creetur  should  know 
the  trouble  that's  causing  it.  More's  the  pity  ! 
that's  all  I  can  say." 

Mrs.  Nagger's  prognoscis  proved  correct ;  for 
Jessie  soon  recovered ;  and  as  she  did  so, 
my  composure  became  partially  restored. 

I  began  to  breathe  more  freely :  for  not  being 
used  to  scenes  of  this  kind,  I  had  felt  not  only 
excited,  but  very  much  alarmed. 

"  Jessie,"  said  I,  as  I  saw  her  fix  her  eyes 
upon   me,  "  you   are  ill — you  have  been  faint- 
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?" 


"  No,"  she  answered,  "  I  have  only  been 
thinking — thinking  of  what  you  have  said. 
It  was  something  about — " 

She  interrupted  herself  at  sight  of  Mrs.  Nag- 
ger— whom  she  now  noticed  for  the  first  time. 
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The  presence  of  the  housekeeper  appeared  to 
make  her  conscious  of  what  had  occurred ; 
and  for  some  moments  she  remained  silent — 
pressing  her  hands  against  her  forehead. 

Mrs.  Nagger  perceiving,  that  she  was  the  cause 
of  some  embarrassment,  silently  retired  from 
the  room. 

"  Rowland,"  said  Jessie,  after  the  woman  had 
gone,  "  I  have  but  a  few  words  more  to  say. 
To-morrow  I  am  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Vane. 
It  is  my  father's  wish  ;  and,  as  I  have  been  told 
that  his  wishes  should  be  my  own,  I  have  con- 
sented to  obey  him.  I  have  tried  to  love  this 
man  but  in  vain  :  for  I  love  another.  I  love  you, 
Rowland.  I  cannot  govern  my  feelings ;  and 
too  well  do  I  remember  your  own  words,  when 
you  said,  we  could  only  love  one.  I  will  leave 
you  now,  Rowland  :  I  have  told  you  all." 

"  Jessie,"  said  I,  "  I  am  truly  sorry  for  you  ; 
but  I  trust  that  after  your  marriage  you  will 
think  differently  ;  and  will  not  allow  any 
memories  of  the  past  to  affect  your  happiness." 
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"  I  thank  you  for  your  good  wishes,"  she 
answered,  "  T  will,  try  to  bear  my  cruel  fate 
with  composure.  Farewell,  Rowland !  I  shall 
now  leave  you.  I  shall  go  as  I  have  come — 
alone." 

As  I  took  her  hand  in  mine — to  speak  that 
parting,  which  was  to  be  our  last — she  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  me  in  a  glance  I  shall  not  forget 
till  my  dying  hour. 

In  another  instant  she  was  gone. 

To  me  there  was  something  more  than 
painful  in  this  visit  from  Jessie.  It  surprised 
me — as  did  also  her  bearing  and  language. 
Had  she  been  at  all  like  any  other  girl,  the 
singularity  would  have  been  still  more  apparent ; 
but  she  was  not.  Her  conduct  was  not  to  be 
judged  by  the  same  standard,  as  if  she  had 
been  a  young  lady  educated  in  the  highly 
civilized  society  of  Europe.  She  was  a  child 
of  Nature;  and  believed  that  to  conceal  her 
thoughts  and  affections,  was  a  sin  against  herself 
— as  well  as  against  all  whom  they  might  regard. 
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In  all  likelihood  she  fondly  loved  me ;  and 
regretted  the  promise  she  had  given  to  become 
the  wife  of  Vane.  Such  being  the  case,  she 
may  have  deemed  it  her  duty  to  make  known 
to  me  the  state  of  her  mind,  before  she  became 
irrevocably  united  to  another;  and  this  she  had 
done  regardless  of  consequences.  In  acting 
thus,  Jessie  H —  might  have  been  conscious  of 
no  wrong ;  nor  could  I  see  any  :  although  had 
another  behaved  in  a  similar  manner,  my  opinion 
would  have  been  different. 

A  young  lady,  brought  up  in  English 
society,  that  teaches  her  rigidly  to  conceal  every 
warm  affection  and  impulse  of  the  heart, 
would  have  been  acting  wrong  in  doing  as 
Jessie  H —  had  done.  In  her  betrothal  to 
Vane,  she  had  undoubtedly  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  her  father,  instead  of  following  the 
dictates  of  her  own  mind  ;  but  such  was  not  the 
case  in  her  making  that  visit  to  me. 

Her  marriage  was  to  take  place  the  next 
day  ;   and  it  may  be  supposed  that  she  ought  to 
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have  been  engaged  in  making  preparations  for 
that  important  event.  Such  would  the  world 
decide  to  have  been  her  duty.  But  her  artless, 
pure,  and  confiding  nature,  rendered  her  indepen- 
dent of  the  opinions  of  the  world  ;  and  she  had 
made  one  last  reckless  effort  to  possess  herself  of 
the  man  she  loved. 

The  effort  had  failed.  Fate  was  against 
her. 

I  went  to  make  my  daily  visit  to  Lenore ;  and 
Jessie,  along  with  her  grief,  was  for  awhile 
forgotten. 


o  3 
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CHAPTER  XXXI L 


MRS.    NAGGER. 


Since  meeting  with  Lenore,  I  had  faithfully 
responded  to  the  invitation  of  Captain  Nowell. 
Most  of  my  time  had  been  devoted  to  his 
ladies ;  or  rather,  spent  in  the  society  of  Lenore. 
Every  day  had  witnessed  the  return  of  happy 
hours  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  happiest  were 
experienced  on  the  day  of  that  sad  parting 
with  Jessie  ! 

On  that  morning,  Lenore  had  promised  to  be 
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mine;  and  an  early  day  had  been  appointed 
for  our  marriage. 

Jn  procuring  her  consent  to  our  speedy 
union,  I  was  aided  by  Captain  Nowell ;  who 
wished  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  and 
could  not   postpone  the  departure  of  his   ship. 

When  Lenore  and  I  came  to  compare 
notes,  and  make  mutual  confession,  she  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  I  should  ever  have  thought 
her  capable  of  marrying  another  ! 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me,  Rowland,"  said  she, 
"  to  wait  for  your  return,  and  you  would  then 
talk  to  me  of  love  ?  I  knew  your  motive  for 
going  away ;  and  admired  you  for  it.  I  firmly 
confided  in  what  you  told  me.  All  the  time 
of  your  absence,  I  believed  you  would  come  back 
to  me ;  and  I  should  have  waited  for  many 
years  longer.  Ah !  Rowland ;  I  could  never 
have  loved  another." 

My  journey  to  Liverpool — to  ascertain  the 
name  and  address  of  the  man  Lenore  had  not 
married — I     had     hitherto     kept     a    secret; 
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but  a  letter  had  arrived  the  evening  before, 
which  frustrated  my  designs.  Mrs.  Lanson 
had  written  to  her  old  friend,  Mrs.  Nowell— 
giving  a  full  account  of  my  visit  that  had  ended 
so  abruptly.  I  was  compelled  to  listen  to  a 
little  pleasant  raillery  from  Captain  Nowell, 
who  did  not  fail  to  banter  me  about  the  trouble 
I  had  taken,  to  learn  what  I  might  have  dis- 
covered much  sooner  and  easier — by  simply 
keeping  faith  with  him,  in  the  promise  1  had 
made  to  call  upon  him. 

"  I  told  you  aboard  the  ship,"  said  he,  "  that 
I  had  something  to  show  you  worth  looking  at ; 
and  that  you  couldn't  do  better  than  visit  me, 
before  throwing  yourself  away  elsewhere.  See 
what  it  has  cost  you,  neglecting  to  listen  to  my  re- 
quest. Now%  is  it  not  wonderful,  that  the  plan 
I  had  arranged  for  your  happiness,  when  we 
were  seven  thousand  miles  from  this  place, 
should  be  the  very  one  that  fate  herself  had 
in  store  for  you  ?'' 

I  agreed  with  Captain  Nowell ;  that  tbere  was 
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something  very  strange  in  the  whole  thing ;  and 
something  more  agreeable  than  strange. 

I  returned  home  highly  elated  with  the 
prospect  of  my  future  happiness.  I  informed 
my  brother  and  his  wife  of  a  change  in  my 
intentions — merely  telling  them  that  I  had  given 
up  the  design  of  returning  to  Australia.  They 
were  much  gratified  at  this  bit  of  news  ;  for  they 
had  both  used  every  argument  to  dissuade  me 
from  going  back  to  the  colonies. 

"  What  has  caused  this  sudden,  and  1  must 
say  sensible,  abandonment  of  your  former 
plans  ?"  asked  my  brother. 

"I  have  at  last  found  one,"  I  answered, 
*'  that  I  intend  making  my  wife.*' 

"  Ah  1"  exclaimed  William,  *'  the  one  that 
you  had  lost  ?'' 

"  Yes,  the  one  that  I  had  lost ;  but  what 
makes  you  think  there  was  such  an  one  f 

"  Oh !  that  was  easily  seen.  Ever  since 
meeting  you  on  the  Victoria  diggings,  I  noticed 
about  you  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  had 
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lost  something — the  mother  of  his  children,  for 
instance.  I  have  never  asked  many  particulars 
of  your  past  life  ;  but,  until  within  the  last  few 
days,  you  looked  very  like  a  man  who  had 
no  other  hope,  than  that  of  being  able  to  die 
sometime.  Why,  Rowland,  you  look  at  this 
minute,  ten  years  younger,  than  you  did  three 
days  ago !" 

I  could  beheve  this :  for  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  my  soul  was  like  passing  from 
night  to  day. 

I  was,  indeed,  happy,  supremely  happy  :  since 
Lenore  had  promised  to  be  mine. 

That  day  I  did  not  think  of  poor  Jessie,  until 
after  my  return  home ;  when  Mrs.  Nagger, 
while  setting  my  tea  before  me,  put  the  question  : 

"  Please,  sir ;  how  is  the  poor  young  lady  who 
was  here  this  morning  ?  She  was  such  a  nice 
creetur,  I'm  anxious  to  hear  if  she  be  well 
again." 

This  was  the  most  reasonable  remark  I  had 
heard  the  old   housekeeper    make,  during   all 
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my  acquaintance  with  her.  She  had  given 
utterance  to  a  long  speech,  without  once  using 
her  favourite  expression.  The  fact  was  some- 
thing wonderful ;  and  that  is  probably  the 
reason  why  I  have  recorded  it. 

In  answer  to  her  interrogatory,  I  told  her, 
that  I  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  the  young 
lady  since  the  morning. 

"  Then  more's  the  pity !"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Nagger.  '*  If  men  have  no  regard  for  such  a 
lovely  creetur  as  her,  it's  no  wonder  /  have 
never  found  a  husband.  More's  the  pity,  sir  ! 
That's  all  I  can  say." 

Mrs.  Nagger  was  a  good  servant ;  but  my 
sister-in-law  and  her  mother  were  often  dis- 
pleased with  her :  on  account  of  a  disposition 
she  often  displayed  for  meddling  too  much 
with  what  did  not,  or  should  not  have  concerned 
her.  She  seemed  to  consider  herself  one  of 
the  family  ;  and  entitled  to  know  the  affairs  of 
every  member  of  it ;  although  I  believe  she  was 
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prompted  to  this,  by  a  feeling  of  friendship  and 
good  will." 

"  Nagger,"  I  once  heard  my  brother's  wife 
say  to  her,  "  I  think  you  give  yourself  much 
more  trouble,  than  is  required  from  you." 

"  More's  the  pity,  maam  \"  answered  Nagger. 

"  You  must  not  interfere  with  what  does  not 
concern  you,"  continued  Mrs.  Stone.  "  If  you 
do,  I  shall  have  to  dispense  with  your  services." 

"  If  you  do,  maam,  more's  the  pity  !  That's 
all  I  can  say." 

"  I  wish  it  was  all  you  could  say.  Then, 
perhaps,  we  should  agree  very  well." 

"  The  more  I  don't  trouble  about  your 
business,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Nagger,  *'  the  more's 
the  pity  for  us  all !" 

I  believe  that  my  sister-in-law  knew  this ; 
or  if  not,  she  probably  thought  that  a  better 
servant  would  be  difficult  to  obtain;  and 
Nagger  continued  to  keep  her  place. 

I  had  promised  to  call  again  at  Captain 
Nowell's,    that   same  evening,    and    take   my 
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brother,  his  wife,  and  her  mother,  along  with 
me. 

The  Captain  wished  to  see  them  before  setting 
sail;  and  had  urged  me  to  bring  them  to  his 
house — a  request  with  which  I  was  but  too 
ready  to  comply  :  as  I  was  desirous  to  show 
Lenore  to  my  relations.  1  communicated  my 
intention  to  them  ;  and  asked  if  they  had  made 
any  engagement  for  the  evening. 

"No,  I  think  not.  Have  you,  William?" 
asked  Mrs.  Stone. 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,''  answered  my  brother, 
**  unless  it  be  to  make  ourselves  happy  at 
our  own  fireside," 

"  I  am  to  be  married  in  six  days,"  said  I, 
**  and  there  is  no  time  to  lose  in  getting  you 
acquainted  with  my  intended.  I  have  promised 
to  take  you  all  to  see  her  this  evening — if  I  can 
induce  you  to  go.  What  say  you?  Will  you 
accompany  me  ?" 

They  looked  at  each  other. 

''  I   cannot  tell,"  said  Mrs.  Stone.     "  What 
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do  you  say,  mother  ?  What  do  you  think  Wil- 
liam. I  am  impatient  to  see  Rowland's  choice ; 
but  would  it  be  etiquette  for  us  to  go  to-night  ?" 

"What  do  we  care  for  etiquette?"  said 
William.  "  I,  for  one,  am  above  it.  Let  us 
go!" 

An  hour  afterwards,  we  were  all  on  the  way 
to  the  residence  of  Captain  No  well. 

On  being  ushered  into  the  drawing-room, 
my  relatives  were  surprised  to  meet  an  old  ac- 
quaintance— the  captain  of  the  ship,  on  which 
they  had  voyaged  some  thousands  of  miles. 

The  Captain   first    introduced  them  to    his 

wife;    and  then  to   his  step-daughter.     I  had 

before   mentioned  her  name  to   my  brother — 

while  giving  him  a  brief  history  of  the  life  I  had 

ed,  after  parting  from  him  in  Dublin. 

On  hearing  the  name,  he  gazed  upon  Lenore 
for  a  moment  with  evident  admiration.  Then 
turning  to  me,  he  inquired,  "  Is  this  the  lost 
one,  Rowland  ?" 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
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"  I  am  reading  a  romance  of  real  life,"  said 
William,  as  he  grasped  Lenore's  hand,  with  a 
grasp  no  other  but  a  true  sailor  could  give. 

Need  I  add  that  we  passed  that  evening  in 
the  enjoyment  of  such  happiness,  as  is  only 
allowed  to  hearts  that  throb  with  innocence  and 
honesty  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

A    LETTER    OF    SAD    SIGNIFICANCE. 

Next  morning,  as  I  was  on  my  way  to  Lenore, 
I  thought  of  Jessie.  I  was  reminded  of  her  by 
the  ringing  of  bells.  It  might  not  have  been 
for  her  wedding ;  but  no  doubt  at  that  same 
hour  the  bells  of  some  church  were  tolling  the 
announcement  of  the  ceremony,  that  was  to 
make  her  a  wife. 

Poor  Jessie  !  I  could  not  help  feeling  sorrow 
for  her.  That  peal,  that  should  have  produced 
joy  both  to  her  and  myself,  fell  upon  my  ear  in 
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tones  of  sadness  !  I  fancied — nay,  I  knew  it — 
that  whatever  might  be  her  future  fate,  she  was 
at  that  moment  unhappy  ! 

Engrossed  as  I  was  in  my  own  happiness, 
it  was  not  natural  I  should  long  dwell  upon  the 
misery  of  another  ;  and  T  soon  ceased  to  think  of 
her. 

"  Jessie  is  not  related  to  me,  nor  my  family,'* 
thought  I,  by  way  of  stifling  my  regrets,  "  she 
will  soon  forget  her  present  griefs  ;  and  perhaps 
be  as  happy  as  myself." 

I  offered  up  a  silent  prayer,  that  such  should 
be  the  event. 

I  saw  Lenore ;  passed  with  her  a  pleasant 
hour  or  two  ;  and  then  learnt  that  my  company 
was  on  that  day  no  longer  required. 

Great  preparations  were  being  made  for  the 
marriage.  Every  one  in  the  house  appeared  to 
be  busy — Lenore  included — and  as  she  could 
devote  but  little  time  to  entertaining  me,  I 
took  leave  of  her,  and  returned  home. 

On  entering  my  room,  I  found  a  letter  await- 
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me  It  lay  upon  the  table  ;  and,  drawing  near, 
I  cast  my  eye  over  the  superscription. 

T  saw  that  the  writing  was  in  a  female 
hand  ;  though  not  one  familiar  to  me. 

From  whom  could  the  letter  be  ? 

Something  seemed  to  whisper  in  my  ear  the 
word  :  "  Jessie." 

She  could  not  have  written  to  me — least  of  all 
at  that  hour — unless  to  communicate  something 
of  importance;  and  I  hastily  tore  open  the 
envelope. 

I  lay  before  my  readers  a  copy  of  that 
ominous  epistle : 

"  Rowland, 

"  The  hour  has  arrived !  The  bells  are 
ringing  for  the  ceremony  ;  yet  I  am  sitting  here 
in  my  chamber — alone — alone  in  my  anguish  ! 
I  hear  hurried  movements  below,  and  the 
sounds  of  joyful  voices — the  voices  of  those  who 
come  to  celebrate  my  wedding-day ;  and  yet  I 
move  not ! 

"  I  know  that  my  sorrow's  will  soon  be  at  an 
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end  !     Before  another  hour  has  passed  away,  my 
soul  will  be  wafted  to  another   world  !     Yes, 
Rowland !     start    not — but    when   those    eyes, 
which   have  long  haunted    me  in  my   dreams 
shall  be  gazing  on  these  lines,  the  poor,  lone 
girl  who  loved  you,  and  sought  your  love  in 
return,  will  have  ceased  to  exist.     Her  soul  will 
be  at  rest  from  the  agonies  of  this  cruel  world  ! 
"  Rowland  !  something  tells  me  that  I  must 
not  marry ;    that  I    must    not    enter    yonder 
sacred  edifice,  and  pledge  myself  to  one  when  1 
love  another.     My  conscience  rebels  against  it. 
I  will  never  do  it  !     I  will  die  ! 

"  You  told  me  you  had  found  the  long  lost 
one  you  love.  May  she  know  all  the  happiness 
that  is  denied  to  me !  May  every  blessing  from 
Heaven  fall  upon  her  head ;  and  make  her  life 
one  blissful  dream — such  as  1  once  hoped  might 
be  mine  !  .     ~ 

'*  1  know  that  when  you  read  this,  the  first 
impulse  of  your  manly  heart  will  be  to  try  to 
save  me.     But  it  will  be  too  late  I     Before  you 
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could  reach  me,  I  shall  have  closed  my  eyes  in 
the  sleep  of  death  !  My  last  prayer  shall  be, 
that  you  may  receive  every  earthly  blessing  ;  and 
that  you  niay  long  live  in  happiness  to  love  her 
you  have  chosen  as  your  wife  ! 

"  Perhaps  in  your  reveries,  in  solitude,  or 
when  your  heart  is  sad — God  grant  that  may 
never  be  !  you  may  bestow  a  thought  on  her 
whose  heart  you  won  in  a  foreign  land  ;  and  who, 
in  her  dying  hour,  breathed  only  prayers  for 
your  welfare.  In  such  a  time,  and  when  suc.h 
thoughts  may  wander  through  your  mind,  I 
would,  that  you  may  think  my  only  sin  in  life 
was  in  loving  you  too  truly  ! 

"  Farewell,  Rowland  !  Farewell  for  ever ! 

"  Jessie." 

I  rushed  out  into  the  street ;  and  hailed  a 
cab. 

"  Put  your  horse  to  his  greatest  speed,"  cried 
I  to  the  driver,  "  Reach  the  house,  as  soon  as 
ever  you  can  !** 
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"  What  house  ?"  asked  the  cabby. 

I  gave  the  address ;  and  sprang  into  the 
vehicle. 

The  driver  and  horse  both  seenaed  to  syni* 
pathise  with  my  impatience :  for  each  appeared 
to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost. 

I  reached  the  street ;  but,  before  arriving  at 
the  house,  1  could  see  a  crowd  of  people  col- 
lected about  the  door. 

Their  movements  betokened  great  agitation. 
Something  very  unusual  had  certainly  hap- 
pened. It  was  not  like  the  excitement  caused 
by  a  wedding :  for — 

"  Then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress  ; 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness." 

My  arrival  was  not  noticed  by  any  member 
of  the  family.  They  were  up-stairs,  and  I 
saw  none  of  them  ;  but  from  one  of  their  guests, 
I  obtained  the  details  of  the  sad  story.     I  was 

VOL.    III.  p 
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indeed,  as  Jessie   had  said    in    her   letter,  too 
late  ! 

A  few  minutes  before  nay  arrival,  she  had 
been  found  dead  in  her  dressing-room — with  a 
bottle  of  prussic  acid  by  her  side ! 

1  rushed  back  into  the  cab  ;  and  ordered  the 
driver  to  take  me  home  again.  I  was  too  much 
unmanned,  to  remain  a  minute  longer  in  that 
house  of  woe. 

I  had  suffered  great  mental  agony  on  many 
previous  occasions.  When  alone,  with  the 
body  of  my  companion  Hiram — v\hom  I  had 
neglected  when  on  the  "  prospecting''  expedi- 
tion in  California — my  thoughts  had  been  far 
from  pleasant.  They  were  not  agreeable  when 
I  saw  my  friend,  Richard  Guinane,  by  his  own 
act  fall  a  corpse  before  my  face.  Great  was 
the  pain  I  felt,  when  standing  by  the  side  of 
poor  Stormy  Jack,  and  looking  upon  his  last 
agonies.  So  was  it,  when  my  mother  left  me ; 
but  all  these — even  the  grief  1  felt  when  told  that 
Lenore  was  married,  were  nothing  to  the  anguish 
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I  experienced,  while  riding  home  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  London,  and  trying  to  realize 
the  awful  reality  that  Jessie  H —  had  com- 
naitted  suicide.  A  heart  that  hut  an  hour  ago 
had  heen  throbhing  with  warm  love — and  that 
love  for  me — was  now  cold  and  still.  A  pure 
spirit,  altogether  devoted  to  me,  had  passed 
suddenly  away — passed  into  eternity  with  a 
prayer  upon  her  righteous  lips ;  and  that  prayer 
for  myself ! 

My  anguish  at  her  untimely  end,  was 
mingled  with  the  fires  of  regret.  I  submitted 
my  conscience  to  a  strict  self-examination.  Had 
1  ever  deceived  her,  by  pretending  a  love  I  did 
not  feel?  Was  I,  in  any  way,  to  blame  for 
the  sin  she  had  committed  ?  Did  1,  in  any 
way,  lead  her  to  that  act  of  Self-destruction  ? 
Could  her  parents,  in  the  agony  of  their  grief, 
reproach  me  for  anything  ? 

These  questions  haunted  me  all  that  night ; 
and  I  slept  not.  I  even  endeavoured  to  re- 
member something  in  my  conduct,  which  had 

p  2 
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been  wrong.  But  I  could  not:  for  I  had  never 
talked  to  her  of  love.  In  all,  that  had  passed 
between  us,  I  had  been  true  to  Lenore. 

In  the  voyage  of  her  life,  tier  hopes,  as  well 
as  her  existence,  had  been  wrecked  upon  me ; 
but  I  was  no  more  to  blame  than  the  rock, 
unmarked  on  map  or  chart,  against  which 
some  noble  ship  has  been  dashed  to  pieces. 

In  that  sad  letter,  Jessie  had  expressed  a  hope 
that  I  would  think  of  her,  and  believe  her  only 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  having  loved  me  too  well. 

That  wish  died  with  her ;  but  obedience  to 
it,  still  lives  with  me. 

When  I  returned  home,  on  the  day  of  her 
death,  I  locked  myself  in  my  chamber ;  and  read 
that  letter  over  and  over  again.  No  thoughts 
— not  even  of  Lenore — could  keep  the  rain  of 
sorrow  from  dimming  my  eyes,  and  drown- 
ing my  cheeks. 

My  life  may  be  long ;  faith,  hope,  and  even 
love  for  Lenore,  may  become  weak  within  me  j 
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but  never  shall  be  effaced  from  my  heart,  the 
deep  feeling  of  sorrow  for  the  sad  fate  of  Jessie 
H— . 

May  her  spirit  be  ever  blessed  of  God  ! 

Her  last  act  was  not  that  of  self-murder.  It 
was  simply  that  of  dying  ; .  and  if  in  the  manner 
she  acted  wron^,  it  was  a  wTono^  of  which 
we  may  all  be  guilty.  Let  her  not  be  con- 
demned then,  among  those  whose  souls  are 
tainted  and  distorted  by  the  vanities  and 
hypocrisies  of  so-called  civilized  society  ! 

'  To  her  family  and  friends,  there  was  a  mys- 
tery about  the  cause  of  her  death,  that  they 
could  not  unravel.  Her  letter  to  me  would 
have  explained  all ;  but  that  letter  I  did  not 
produce.  It  would  only  have  added  fuel  to  the 
fire  of  their  grief — causing  it  to  burn  with  greater 
fierceness,  and  perhaps  to  endure  longer.  I 
did  not  wish  to  add  to  their  unhappiness.  *  I  had 
too  much  respect  for  her  memory  to  exhibit 
that  epistle  to  any  one,  and  see  it  printed,  with 
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the  usual  vulgar  commentary,  in  the  papers  of 
the  day. 

The  unfortunate  ending  of  her  life  is  now  an 
event  of  the  past ;  and  her  parents  have 
gone  to  rejoin  her  in  another  and  happier 
world,  else  that  letter  would  still  have  remained 
in  the  secret  drawer — from  which  it  has  now 
been  taken. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE    ROLLING    STONE    AT  REST. 

One  bright  May  morning,  from  the 
turrets  of  two  London  churches  pealed  forth  the 
sound  of  bells.  Sadly  discordant  were  they  in 
tone ;  yet  less  so,  than  the  causes  for  which  they 
were  being  tolled.  One  was  solemnly  announcing 
the  funeral  of  one,  who  had  lived  too  long, 
or  died  too  soon.  Its  mournful  monotone  pro- 
claimed, that  a  spirit  had  departed  from  this 
world  of  woe  ;  while  the  merry  peals  of  the  other 
betokened  a  ceremony  of  a  far  diflPerent  charac- 
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ter :  that  in  which  two  souls  were  being  united 
— to  enjoy  the  supremest  happiness  upon  earth. 

It  seemed  a  strange  coincidence,  that  the  very 
day  chosen  for  my  marriage  with  Lenore  should 
be  the  one  appointed  for  the   funeral  of  Jessie 

H .     And  yet  such  chanced  to  be  the  case. 

I  knew  it ;   and  the  knowledge  made  me  sad. 

There  was  a  time,  when  I  would  not  have  be- 
lieved, that  a  cloud  of  sorrow  could  have  cast 
its  shadow  over  my  soul,  on  the  day  I 
should  be  wedded  to  Lenore.  But  1  did  not 
then  understand  myself;  or  the  circumstances 
in  which  Fate  was  capable  of  placing  me. 

Ten  years  have  elapsed,  since  that  day  of 
mingled  joy  and  sadness — ten  years  of,  I  may 
almost  say,  unalloyed  happiness,  in  the  com- 
panionship of  a  fond  affectionate  wife.  During 
this  time,  I  have  made  a  few  intimate  friends  ; 
and  there  is  not  one  of  them  would  believe — 
from  the  quiet,  contented  manner  in  which  I  now 
pass  my  time  that  I  had  ever  been  a  "  Rolling 
Stone."    Since  becoming  a  "  Benedict,"  1  have 
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not  been  altogether  idle.  Believing  that  no  man 
can  enjoy  life,  so  well  as  he  who  takes  a  part 
in  its  affairs,  I  was  not  long  settled  in  London, 
before  entering  into  an  occupation. 

I  am  now  in  partnership  with  Captain  No  well, 
who  has  long  since  professionally  forsaken  the 
sea ;  and  we  are  making  a  fair  fortune,  as  ship 
agents  and  owners. 

The  only  misunderstanding  that  has  ever 
arisen  between  my  brother  William  and  myself, 
has  been  an  occasional  dispute :  as  to  which  of 
us  is  the  happier. 

We  often  hear  from  *'  the  Elephant  "  and 
our  sister  Martha.  The  last  letter  received 
from  them,  informed  us  :  that  we  might  soon 
expect  to  see  them  on  a  visit  to  the  "  old 
country." 

After    the    melancholy  event   that    deprived 

them  of  their  daughter,    Mr.  H and  his 

family  could  no  longer  endure  a  residence  in 
Eniiland  ;  but  returned  to  their  colonial  home. 
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They  lived  to  see  little  Rosa  married,  and 
happy — some  compensation,  perhaps,  for  the 
sorrow  caused  by  her  sister's  sad  fate. 

Cannon  and  Vane  I  only  knew  afterwards  as 
occasional  acquaintances.  I  have  just  heard  of 
their  meeting  in  Paris  ;  where  a  quarrel  occurred 
between  them — resulting  in  a  duel,  in  which  the 
latter  was  killed.  I  have  also  heard,  that,  since 
the  affair,  Cannon  has  been  seen  at  Baden- 
Baden — earning  his  livelihood  as  the  croupier  of 
a  gaming  table  ! 

Mrs.  Nagger  and  my  brother's  wife  did  not 
continue  many  months  under  the  same  roof; 
and  the  old  housekeeper  is  now^  a  member  of 
my  household — a  circumstance  of  which  I  am 
sometimes  inclined  to  say  in  her  own  words, 
*'  More's  the  pity ;"  but  this  reflection  is  sub- 
dued, every  time  it  arises,  by  respect  for  her 
many  good  qualities,  and  a  regard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  my  children. 

Her  days  will  probably  be  ended  in  my 
house;  and,  when  that  time  comes,  I  shall  per- 
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haps  feel  inclined  to  erect  over  her  grave  a 
stone,  bearing  the  inscription, 

DIED 

"  And  more's  the  pity  !" 

Yet,  I  hope  that  many  years  may  pass,  ere  I 
shall  be  called  upon  to  incur  any  such  expense 
on  her  account. 

There  was  a  time  when  roaming  through 
the  world,  and  toiling  for  Lenore,  I  thought  I 
was  happy.  When  riding  over  the  broad  pla- 
teaux of  Mexico,  amidst  the  scenes  of  lonely 
grandeur  that  there  surrounded  me — as  also 
when  toiling  amidst  the  scenes  of  busier  life  in 
California — I  believed  my  existence  to  be  one 
of  perfect  happiness.  I  was  travelling,  and 
toihng,  for  Lenore. 

But  now  that  years  have  passed,  and  Lenore 
is  mine — I  find  that  what  I  then  deemed  happi- 
ness was  but  a  prophetic  dream.  It  is  while 
seated   by    my  own    tranquil  hearth,   with  my 
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children  around  me,  and  she  by  my  side — that 
true  happiness  finds  its  home  in  my  heart. 

When  I  allow  my  thoughts  to  dwell  solemn- 
ly on  the  gifts  that  God  has  bestowed  upon 
me,  I  feel  grateful  to  that  Providence  that  has 
watched  over  my  fortunes,  and  riiled  my  heart 
to  love  only  one — only  ''  Lost  Lenore." 


THE    end, 
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